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OF THE WEEK. 


—_—-__—_ 


NEWS 


PUBLIC the 


problem of Germany and reparations, after the 


attention is again concentrated on 
burst of excitement during which nobody could think of 
anything but Italy League. The 
between Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré in Paris on Wednes- 
day was, we must hope, a good sign; but we are bound 


and the meeting 


to say we can make very little of the official report of the 
meeting which was published in the papers of Thursday. 
This is all the evidence we have to work upon when we 
The might 
straight from the shrine of the Delphic oracle. It is 


go to press. announcement have come 


worth reproducing textually as a perfect specimen of its 
kind ;— 


“It is not to be expected that in the course of one meeting M. 
vincaré and Mr. Baldwin would be able to settle upon any definite 
solution, but they were happy to establish a common agreement of 
views, and to discover that on no question is there any difference of 
purpose or divergence of principle which could impair the co-opera- 
tion of the two countries, upon which depends so much the settlement 
and the peace of the world.” 

* * « 

a as : , 

This reverses the traditional process of saying and 
al 
rhe results have been 
On Thursday morning some 


unsaying by unsaying and saying. 
curious though natural. 
papers said that there 
others said that a complete a 


was a complete deadlock, while 


greement was in sight. 
Englishmen, anyhow, have a right to take their choice, 
It would be 


absurd for us, on such unsatisfactory material, to express 


as they are certainly paying their money. 


an opinion about any of the particular subjects which 
We will, 


that we do not believe for a moment 


the two Prime Ministers may have discussed. 
however, say this: 
that Mr. Baldwin has in any way changed his mind or is 
likely to do so, : 
of killing the debtor as a method of extracting payment 
from him than he did when the famous Note of August 11th 
was written. The real test of French policy is not whether 
Germany yields to French force in the Ruhr, but whether 
payment can be got out of Germany. 


IIe no more believes now in the policy 








In the meantime it that passive 
resistance in the Ruhr will quickly come to an end. 
The which the have 
guaranteeing to idle workers continued, 
With a show of bravery the German Government have 
discussed various plans for negotiating with France, 


seems probable 


doles German Government been 


eannot be 


but the real decision rests not with the German Govern- 
ment with The 
pleased at the obvious approach of what they eall a 
triumph. It 
see the wood for the trees. 


but circumstance. French are much 
is a remarkable case of not being able to 
We trust that Mr. Baldwin 
has been able to say a good many things which helped 
to remind M. Poincaré of the one and only sensible object 
of Allied poliey. It is the 
ground for hope—that the end of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr will make a Franco-British agreement possible 
on an entirely new basis. 
in the Ruhr; 
never could or would have approved of French policy 
in the Ruhr, but that in any case it is now done with 
and that she is delighted to help France to make it 


conceivable—and here is 


France may say that she has 


won ”” Great Britain will say that she 


possible for Germany to recover her capacity to pay. 
. x a a 


Last Sunday M. Poincaré made a 


in which, instead of dealing, as had been expected, with 


couple of speeches 


the progress of ‘‘ conversations”’ in Berlin, he raised 
once more the question of military guarantees. In this 


connexion he referred to a recent German suggestion 
that all the Powers round the Rhine, in association with 
the status of the 
** France,’’ he commented, ** does not want 
A special 


the general 


other Powers, should guarantee 
Rhineland. 
that ingenuous but perilous combination.” 
pact, he thought, 
pact.” France had no wish to abandon the security 
given by the Treaty of Versailles, namely, the occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine. Then he added: ‘ But 
as this particular security will not last for ever, France 


quo 


would only ‘* weaken 


will be glad when the time comes to discuss with her 
Allies other means of security.”” We 
sorry that M. Poincaré has brought the question of 


are not at all 
security to the surface again, as lately it had been sub- 
Few Englishmen need 
They think that France 
deserves security and ought to be given the necessary 


merged by other considerations. 
to be convinced on this subject. 


pledges. 
# * * x 

In the latter part of last week the situation as between 
Italy and Greece rapidly improved, and on the night of 
Thursday, September 13th, the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors sent a Note to Greece which contained the vital 
statement that the Italian Government would “in any 
Corfu by 27th. At the 
beginning, when Signor Mussolini had absolutely refused 


ease’ evacuate September 


to acknowledge the authority of the League, it seemed 
almost impossible that a way out could be found which 
would satisfy Italy and save her face. It is a pleasure 
to compliment everybody, including Signor Mussolini 
himself, on what has been aehieved. On Wednesday, 
Greece carried out all the ceremonies of apology for the 


Janina massacre as prescribed by the Conference of 


Ambassadors, 
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Although the problem of Greece and Corfu is thus | but it cannot be settled by the League ‘to the slinaies 
apparently settled, Fiume is still a cause of foreboding. | either of the League itself or of the Free State. = 
On Monday, Signor Mussolini appointed the Italian Pe a a . 
General Giardino to be Governor of Fiume, in place of eT oat “ 
Professor Depoli The Washington correspondent of the Times reports 


Professor Depoli, who has resigned. 
was Vice-President of the Assembly of Fiume, and had 
conducted the administration since President Zanella 
was expelled by Italian legionaries in March, 1922. 
According to an official explanation in Rome, the 
appointment of General Giardino is “* in no way directed 
against Jugo-Slavia.” It is pointed out that as the 
port had been reduced to a condition of chaos it was 
necessary to place someone at the head of affairs who 
could make Fiume secure against external aggression— 
against irregulars, Italian as wellas Jugo-Slav. Whether 
Jugo-Slavia will accept Signor Mussolini’s easy view of 
the new appointment is another matter altogether, 
* * % * 


To Jugo-Slavia the port of Fiume means a great deal, 
as it is her one outlet to the Adriatic. Nearly three 
years have passed since the Treaty of Rapallo was 
signed, and practically nothing has been done towards 
putting it into effect. Perhaps Fiume is too small a 
unit to be free and self-governing. It may be said that 
a population of four hundred thousand persons cannot 
possibly support a harbour which costs about £400,000 
a year. But even if the Rapallo arrangement had been 
perfectly practicable, the war of the factions at Fiume 
would have wrecked it. In any case, we should have 
been very sorry to have to draw the boundaries of Fiume 
in accordance with the Treaty. It was agreed that, 
as far as possible, the boundaries should conform to the 
Corpus Separatum of Maria Theresa, but an important 
part of the port known as Porto Barros and the Delta 
did not exist in the days of Maria Theresa, 


* * * * 


Apparently Italy does not dispute the Jugo-Slav 
claim to Porto Barros and the Delta, but the division of 
authority within such a small area makes a very intract- 
able problem. Signor Mussolini proposed lately that 
Porto Barros and the Delta should belong theoretically 
to Jugo-Slavia, but should remain bound to Fiume for 
ninety-nine years, and that meanwhile the political and 
administrative control of Fiume should be transferred 
from the Free State to Italy. That was virtually a 
proposal of annexation. It is not to be wondered at 
that the Jugo-Slavs would not consent. We should like 
to see the whole question of Fiume referred to the League 
of Nations, but though Italy and Jugo-Slavia have both 
ratified the Treaty of Rapallo, it has, we believe, never 
been registered by the League. 

* * » * 

It has been suggested that the admission of the Irish 
Free State to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
may mean that Mr. Cosgrave wants to refer the dispute 
about the Ulster boundary to the League. He has 
been credited with the intention of offering the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty for registration by the League, and it has 
been supposed that there is some considered policy in 
all this. An attempt to refer the Ulster boundary 
question to the League would be to misuse, if not to 
abuse, the functions of the League. Nobody wants to 
enlarge the usefulness of the League more than we do, 
but it is obvious that the competence of the League 
applies to international affairs and not to the affairs 
of separate units within a single Kingdom. Mr. Cosgrave 
would not be acting as a good European if he invoked a 
stormy false issue merely for the sake of gaining publicity 
for the interests of the Free State. We sincerely hope 


that the Ulster boundary question will be settled amicably, 





in Thursday’s paper that a Reply has been received f 
the American proposal of June 13th that a special 
agreement for a definite period should be made unde 
which the carrying of liquor under seal within the three. 
mile limit should be permitted to foreign vessels, if th, 
Powers would grant to America the right to search 
ships and seize contraband articles within twelve mile: 
from the shore. The general sense of the Reply is sai; 
to be unfavourable to the American proposal, but j 
ends with the announcement that the whole questio, 
will be discussed at the Imperial Conference in Octobe; 
We are so disgusted with the whole business of foreigners, 
particularly British subjects, conspiring with boot-leggers 
to defeat American law that we hope the Imperial Con. 
ference will adopt a very liberal and conciliatory attitude. 
* of a Bd 

We appreciate the value of the British arguments about 
the importance of the three-mile limit, and we are quite 
aware that in a sense America has brought the trouble 
on herself by making laws which cannot be carried out 
without foreign co-operation—a co-operation which she 
never asked for and which she could not reasonably 
rely upon. All the same, our strong view is that those 
private persons who are shipping liquor to the American 
coast, though they are behaving legally are behaving 
abominably. After all, a good understanding between 
the two great English-speaking countries is one of the 
most precious objectives of a right policy, and at present 
a great deal is being done to destroy the very possibility 
of it. 

. * * * 

Last Sunday martial law was declared throughout the 
State of Oklahoma. This was the Governor’s immediate 
answer to the “ great defiance” uttered by that latest 
Elijah Pogram—the Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Grand Dragon had declared that the authorities 
were powerless to break up his society. The New York 
correspondent of the Times says that the Governor in his 
proclamation reminded people that hundreds of me 
and women had been severely beaten in Oklahoma by 
members of the Ku Klux Klan. He accused severa 
officials and even some judges of being “ subject to th 
‘invisible Empire.” The Times correspondent points 
out that as the majority of the Legislature are oppose 
to the Governor, his action in proclaiming martial lav 
is probably due as much to a wish to prevent the con 
vening of the Legislature as to prevent bloodshed. | 
was known that the Legislature wished to impeach hin 
It is difficult in any case for an outsider to say whethet 
the Governor’s policy is due to single-minded determin 
tion or to that disposition towards the spectacular fv 
which he has already earned a reputation. 


2 * * oa 


Last Sunday Arab tribesmen revolted against Em 
Abdullah, the ruler of Transjordania. According to ! 
statement issued by the Colonial Office, the Adwat 
tribe had been giving considerable trouble for som 
time, and on September 15th an ultimatum was seit 
to Sultan Adwan demanding his submission withi 
forty-eight hours. Sultan Adwan’s answer was to cit 
certain roads and communications. The result was tha! 
Transjordanian forces, with a certain amount of Britis! 
help, and under a general British superintendence, 
attacked the rebels and dispersed them. About thirt) 
tribesmen, and one of the Adwan sheikhs, were killed 
It is to be hoped that this little trouble is ended, bu! 
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t is a type of the anxictics and financial risks to which 
the Palestine mandate commits us. 

oh * *« 

The theory of light which Sir Oliver Lodge propounded 
to the British Association on Friday, September 14th, 
caused considerable interest. It could not, of course, 
command assent because it was only a speculation, but 
it was an interesting one. 
all the light that was being poured through the Universe. 
The earth gets less than one thousand millionth of the 
light of the sun, but this small fraction of energy does all 
our work for us. For millions of centuries every star 
has also been pouring out such energy. Sir Oliver Lodge 
suggested that in the remote depths of space that energy 
may be absorbed and produce new matter. We cannot 
av at what rate the sun and the stars are moving; we 
know only the rate at which they move in relation to 
one another; and therefore we cannot say absolutely 
what energy is. With the help of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, however, we are coming nearer to some idea 
of absolute energy, and thus to understand, in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s words, that ‘‘ energy and matter are really one.” 
Sir Oliver Lodge suggested that if you translated light 
into a vortex you might generate an electron. “ The 
question I propound is this: Matter produces radiation ; 
does radiation produce matter?” 

* x * * 

At the British Association on Tuesday, Dr. Welldon 
questioned whether the value of education in the ele- 
mentary schools had corresponded with the increased 
expenditure. Ie submitted that education which merely 
instructed without exerting moral influence might be a 
scourge to humanity. The Germans had been carefully 
educated before the War, but apparently there was no 
crime which they would not have committed or condoned 
in order to ensure victory. In London the education of 
very child in the elementary schools cost over £17 10s. 
Ile attitude of the National 
Union of Teachers, to share the common 
burden and accept a reduction in salaries, as deplorable. 


per year. regarded the 


when asked 

ke * * * 
Of that when teachers harbour a 
spirit of revolt and discontent they are dangerous persons 
to whom to entrust the cultivation of children’s minds, 
Elementary school teachers as a class suffer from a 
certain isolation, and they are apt to brood 
grievances, imaginary or real. We are more inclined 
however, to blame our system than to blame the teachers. 
In this country we have never paid anything like enough 
respect to the teaching profession, which is doing on the 
whole more important work than any other profession. 
In the long run the practical way to get good teaching 


course, Wwe agree 


ls to pay enough to secure it. 
* x x * 

On Wednesday the Times published a letter from Sir 
Frederick Treves emphasizing the importance of the 
paper on ‘* Cancer and Dict’ which Dr. Monckton 
Copeman read before the British Association last week. 
Dr. Copeman’s main point was that by restricting the 
fats, containing vitamine A, 
you can modify the progress of cancer. “A hint of 
this nature from so eminent an authority,” writes Sir 
Frederick Treves, ‘“‘ must of necessity be followed up.” 
Dr. Robert Bell, who is conducting cancer research at 
Battersea, has for a long time explicitly stated that 
cancer is a preventable diseasc—that it is chiefly a 
matter of diet. Hitherto we believe Dr. Bell has been 
subjected to professional disapproval, perhaps because 
This is a matter on 


consumption of animal 


he is believed to have exaggerated. 
which we cannot venture to express an opinion, but at 
least it seems that when such authorities as Dr. Copeman 


He asked what became of 


upon | 








and Sir Frederick Treves are in agreement with Dr. 
Bell’s general thesis, a very obvious field for carcful 
exploration is revealed. 

x ** * * 

At the meeting of the Council of the National Farmers’ 
Union on Wednesday an important statement was 
submitted the necessity for immediate 
action in order that the industry might know definitely 
what the nation expected and required of it. According 
to the statement, the Union can conceive of no alternative 
to Protection or subsidies but a diminishing production 
which means resorting to pasture or ranch-farming and 
allowing light land at present under the plough to revert 
to waste. The Council unanimously adopted the state- 
ment and will appeal to the Government for a decision. 
We cannot help thinking that this is an unnecessary 
policy of despair. It has been proved again and again 
that farmers cannot rely upon the Government. The 
Agriculture Act was destroyed by the urgent need for 
national economy all along the line. If ever State help 
again became possible we should greatly prefer subsidies 
to any form of tariff. With subsidies you know exactly 
where you are, but nobody ean trace all the complicated 
effects of a tariff. 
farmers would be wiser to rely upon themselves and 
improve their methods of marketing and co-operation. 
By no means all farmers agree that arable farming is 
One solution is to make it largely the basis 


of stock-raising. 


emphasizing 


So far as one can sce ahead, however, 


doomed. 


* * * * 


At Southend an interesting demonstration is being 
given of what is called a ‘* Never-Stop Train.” Perhaps 
the invention contains the solution of the future traflic 
problems of great cities. Readers of Mr. H. G. Wells 
may remember that he described some years ago parallel 
lines of moving pavement. The idea was that as each 
strip would be moving only a little faster than the one 
next to it, a man could pass from a very slow moving strip 
to a very fast moving one. He would stand on a fast 
moving strip till he was near his destination, and then go 
to the slowest moving strip, off which he could step as 
easily as one steps from a moving stairway. But the 
railway at Southend is more ingenious. ‘The carriages 
run one behind the other, but are capable of quickly 
changed speeds. At a station they slow down so that 
anybody can easily alight, but directly they are clear 
of the station there is a rapid acceleration. 

. * * * 

Some carriages are slowing down while others aré 
accelerating. This mechanical feat is achieved by means 
of a revolving spiral which is laid between the tracks and 
is carried on spokes projecting from a steel tube. Under: 
neath each carriage is an arm with two vertical rollers 
which engage with the spiral. At the stations the pitch 
of the spiral is very fine—result, slow speed. Between 
the stations the pitch is very coarse—result, fast speed. 
It has been shown that it is possible to pass from a slow 
speed to a high one quite smoothly. The station on the 
demonstration ground is never without one or more 
carriages passing slowly through it. Moreover, the 
station is divided into two parts; at one part people 
get into the carriages, and at the other they alight, so 
that there can be no confusion. 

* * * * 

It has been decided to hold the first mecting of Life 
Members of the Spectator on Friday, October 12th, at 
3 0’clock. Formal invitations will be sent out shortly. 

* # * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent, July &, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102; 
Thursday week, 1024; a year ago, 99;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





ITALY AND THE LEAGUE. 
MIE fortunate arrangement which promises to settle 
the dispute between Italy and Greece, and to end 
the Italian occupation of Corfu by September 27th 
relieves us of all need to apologise for referring again to 
the services of the League of Nations. To our thinking 
no more pregnant issue is before the world than the 
question whether the principles embodied in the League 
shall or shall not prevail. It is possible now to say that 
the League has achieved more than we thought right to 
claim for it last week. It has undoubtedly made itself 
felt, and it is only by such experiences and trials of strength 
as the League has just gone through that it can gradually 
be established. 

To pretend that the League was humiliated because it 
did not impose a settlement is entirely to misrepresent 
the nature of the League. It has no powers whatever 
to impose scttlements ; it is merely a rallying point, a 
headquarters, for international consultation in the 
interests of peace. It ensures publicity and delay—two 
things which would rule out ninety per cent. of wars. 
The ultimate capacity of the League depends upon the 
collective mass of public opinion in the nations which are 
represented. It scems to us that if the League had not 
been sitting at Geneva when Signor Mussolini sent his 
ultimatum to Greece, if it had not immediately taken the 
matter in hand, and if it had not given more than usual 
power to the elbow of the Ambassadors’ Conference, we 
might have been reading to-day the reports of yet another 
war. 

There is a further misunderstanding about the League. 
Those who are under no misapprehension about the powers 
issigned to the League in the Covenant appear, neverthe- 
less, to think that the League has failed when a solution 
is reached through the indirect instead of through the 
direct action of the League. Yet all that the Covenant 
authorizes the League to do is to secure that its members, 
before resorting to war, shall submit their disputes to 
some form of arbitration. Obviously this embraces 
multifarious forms. In the ease of the dispute between 
Greece and Italy the details of the settlement were drawn 
up by the Conference of Ambassadors at the instance of 
the League, and those details hardly differ at all from 
the suggestions made by the Council of the League. But 
the Council might on other occasions prefer to refer the 
matter to the International Court of Justice, or to a 
specially created tribunal or to the ordinary machinery 
of diplomacy. Of course, it would watch over events all 
the time, and hold itself ready to produce a solution of its 
own in the event of all other attempts failing. In every 
case, however, the one and only function that matters is 
that of ensuring peace. No sincere and rational supporter 
of the League could, even temporarily, become quite so 
demented as to argue that the League ought to stand out 
for some plenary abstract rights of its own, and let the 
world dissolve into war while the League had the empty 
satisfaction of having asserted its dignity. 

At this point we must say something about the personal 


attitude of Signor Mussolini. He has, of course, con- 
siderably abated his demands. The humiliating terms 


originally required of Greece were watered down so that 
the Greek apology was offered not to Italy alone, but to 
the representatives of all the Powers on the_ frontier 
commission. The Greek ships were not subjected to the 
humiliation of flying the Italian flag; after the Greek 
ships had saluted the Powers the salute was returned ; 
the money reparation fixed by Italy was altered so ‘that 
the fixed sum became a maximum at the diserction of the 





- 


International Court ; and so on. Finally, though Signor 
Mussolini said that he would not leave Corfu till Greece 
had met all the points of his ultimatum he is, as a matter 
of fact, under a promise to leave it in a few days. 

The plain truth is that Signor Mussolini has shown the 
moderation of second thoughts. We venture to congraty. 
late him on this. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
it is a sign of weakness when a man who has been bre athing 
fire blows forth a temperate blast. It is rather a sign of 
moral strength. It is difficult for us to judge exactly the 
state of feeling in Italy, but we are perfectly sure of this. 
that everywhere else in the world Signor Mussolini's 
second thoughts have renewed the respect for him which 
he was in danger of forfeiting. An official statement 
published in Rome speaks of the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors as having “ adopted in its entirety the point of view 
which Italy has maintained with such firmness.” For 
Italian consumption that is all very well; we can even 
believe that the language is highly expedient if not 
necessary ; but the fact remains that the whole situation 
has been radically altered. 

If the peace is now kept it will be chiefly due to the 
intervention of the League. Surely people must be very 
insensitive to the significance of political movements if 
they do not perceive that what has happened at Geneva 
in the past fortnight is something to which there is no 
exact parallel in history. The public discussions of the 
Council were conducted with a high and sincere moral 
purpose the character of which could not be mistaken. 
There was at last an international forum where public 
opinion had become operative. That is a great fact. 
It will seem even greater if the International Court 
whose judgment is to be asked with Signor Mussolini’s 
full consent—should lay it down that the League was 
competent all the time to deal with the dispute. 

We should feel fairly confident of a happy culmination 
in all respects were there not still doubts about Fiume. 
The problem of Fiume opens up the whole Adriatic 
question and indeed all that dark political hinterland, 
the Balkan question. It is a sign of moderation that 
Signor Mussolini extended the period of his ultimatum, 
and continued negotiations after the date (September L5th) 
on which he had required a definite answer from Jugo- 
Slavia. That sign of grace, however, has been obscured 
to some extent by the arbitrary appointment of an 
Italian Governor of Fiume, which in theory is a free city. 
Our reasons for hoping as we do that this dispute will also 
be settled are more instinctive than rational. There is, 
however, this to be said on the ground of experience, 
that Signor Mussolini has always been more conciliatory 
towards the Jugo-Slavs than towards the Greeks. For 
the rest, France is bound to change her complaisance when 
the object against which Italian policy is directed is not 
Greece but the Little Entente. France has discovered 
that she cannot give a general support to Italy without 
estranging her Balkan friends and jeopardising her own 
position in the Mediterranean. She fears about equally 
the loss of Italian friendship, the breakdown of hei 
association with the Little Entente and the possibility o! 
an alliance in the Mediterranean between Italy and Spain. 
She cannot have everything. One plan spoils another. 

Everybody, it is perhaps not too much to say, is living 
and learning. France no longer thinks lightheartedly ol 
challenging the League by backing a defiant member, and 
Italy herself is learning from France, if not from the com: 
ments of all the rest of the world, that the voice and feel: 
ings of the little nations that live in the League for protee- 
tion are not to be disregarded or despised. If France 
wants to remain the friend of the Little Entente, or of 
Belgium for that matter, she cannot very well be 


unfriendly to the League. 
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Morocco, He has declared that his present policy 


THE BREAKING POINT IN SPAIN. 
NOTHER link with the old Europe has snapped. 
F The military revolution in Spain seems to mark 
the establishment of a new order of things in one more 


country. As in Italy eleven months ago the breaking 


point had been reached; the political institutions of 


the nineteenth century—parliamentary government by 
professional politicians, democratic forms without demo- 
cratic substance—were asked to meet the utterly changed 
conditions of this twentieth century, and were becoming 
with every year and with every month more inadequate, 
until at last the man in the street, as in Italy, and the 
man in the barrack, as in Spain, could stand it no 
longer, and with a powerful if a confused gesture over- 
turned the whole political box of tricks. 

What happened in Spain seems to have been this: 
On Thursday, September 18th, the Captain-General of 
Catalonia, Don Miguel Primo de Revera, Marquis de 
Estella, declared martial law, assumed control of all 
means of communication in the name of the Army, and 
invited the King to dismiss his Cabinet. On Friday, 
the 14th, the King accepted the resignations of his 
(abinet, and the Marquis de Estella came to Madrid 
nd formed what is called a Military Directorate. The 
late Foreign Minister has fled into France, and the late 
Prime Minister is to stand his trial. The Cortes have 





been dissolved, and the constitutional guarantees, which | 


it is said roughly correspond to the Habeas Corpus Act 
of Great Britain, have been suspended. 

There has been no resistance to the new 1égime, which 
appears now to be firmly in the saddle and to have 
cleared the ground for its arduous and complex task of 
On what 


reconstruction. lines such a 


reconstruction | 


will be attempted has been outlined by the Marquis de 


Estella in several statements to the Press. The Govern- 
ment is at present undertaken by the so-called Military 


Directorate, by which Spain is split up into regions each | 


one of infantry, one of 
cavalry, and one of artillery. But this Cromwellian 
scheme is not intended to be permanent, and an early 
No new Ministers 


commanded by three generals 


assembling of Parliament is promised. 


have been appointed for the various Departments of | 
State, and the oflices are being run by the senior per- | 


manent officials. As in Italy, one of the first and most 
difficult tasks of the new régime will be a radical pruning 
of the Civil Services. 

The new Government, 
not so much by its domestic policy as by its success or 
failure to deal with the Moroccan situation. The Marquis 
de Estella has received a telegram from Raisuli pledging 
his support, but he has stated that he can make no 
treaty with the leader of the Rifs, Abd-el-Krim, and has 
ordered an immediate resumption of the offensive from 
Melilla. 

The success of such a movement as this must, of course, 
depend to an alarming extent on the personality of the 
leader, and just as the Spanish military revolt is obviously 
by no means a profound popular movement like Fascism 
in Italy, so the Marquis de Estella does not seem to be 
ih any way an original economic thinker like Signor 
Mussolini. But his record certainly gives hope that he 
will not allow himself to become merely another of the 
“rotativist ’’ politicians of Spain. He first 
he horizon of Spanish politics during the War, when 
he was dismissed from his post of military governor of 


however, will stand or fall, 


So much fer the situation as it appears to-day. 


came over 


— 


Cadiz for proposing that Spain should join the Allics 
and come to an understanding with Great Britain on 
the subject of Gibraltar. But, more interesting still, 
in 1921, when Captain-General of Castile, he announced 
his conviction that it was Spain’s duty to withdraw from 





| whereas, as a matter of fact, what France really 


entails a renewed offensive from Melilla, but perhaps 
he still retains some of his old conviction, and this 
offensive may conceivably be merely a covering operation 
for a withdrawal. If this be really so, then indeed there 
is real hope for a Spanish renaissance. It was Morocco 
and the failure to fix the responsibility for the disaster 
of July, 1921, which brought down the old Government, 
and it is safe to prophesy that it will be Morocco and 
its insoluble difliculties which will prove the ruin of the 
high hopes of the new if the Marquis de Estella is not 
able to carry through a withdrawal, at any rate, from 
the Rif country. 

We can only wish the new régime success in their 
mighty task of the regeneration of Spanish national 
life. We do not profess to know what are the clan:es 
of success and what the relative values of the various 
actors. We do know that the most difficult and 
the most essential part of the Marquis de Estella’s task 
will be the reintroduction of the democratic principle 
into the Government of his country. He has promised 
this. Let the good wishes of the world go with him. 


AN AMERICAN ON REPARATIONS. 
article entitled “ Reparations and the Policy of 


Repudiation : 


the next issue of the American quarterly, Foreign Affairs. 
The author, we are told, is an American who has been 
in close touch with the workings of the Reparations 
Commission during the past two years. 
is extremely close-knit and more fully 


An American View,” will appear in 


H{is argument 
* documented ” 
than anything we have seen on the reparations problem, 
and he comes to the remarkable conclusion that while 
the amount demanded from Germany by France is 
probably in excess of what can be paid, yet if France 
does not receive this sum the burden on her shoulders 
will be greater than that on any other European country, 
and will prove intolerable. In other words, that the whole 
problem of Europe’s debts is one of how the burden of 
paying for the War can be spread equitably over the 
various countries, and that it is useless to lighten the 
load on Germany if this means casting an intolerable 
burden on France. 

“The world has been swept by a catch phrase: ‘The debt is 
beyond Germany’s capacity to pay.” But it is not merely a 
question ef how Germany can pay her debts. It is a question of 
how the French can pay theirs, even if Germany bears her share. 
It is a question of how all of Kurope can meet its debts, internal 
as well as external. The ex-belligerents are facing debts amounting 
to 100,000 million dollars. Only twenty years ago the mind was 
with difficulty able to comprehend a merger of a thousand millions. 
The intelligence cannot grasp even the arithmetic of Kurope’s 
debts, much less their social significance. It is vain to try to 
predict how they can be paid or who will pay them. The * final 
settlements ’ which are proposed are illusions ; only time and the 
processes of recuperation can solve the problem. The indispensable 
thing is to give these processes a chance to get going. Schemes for 
lightening the German load, while the authors are unable to say 
how France is to work out her end of the problem, result in nothing 
but the aggravation of Franco-German relations and the progressive 
destruction of confidence all round.” 

His most interesting point of fact is a refutation of 
one of Mr. J. M. Keynes’s most important statements 
in his book, A Revision of the Treaty. The French claim 
lebruary 2rd, 1921, 


Mr. Keyne s estimated that this 


for reconstruction costs on was 


127 billion paper frances. 
represented a claim on Germany of 58 billion gold marks ; 

Hy claimed 
Thus Mr. Keynes, 


it is asserted, exaggerated the French claim two and one- 


was only 24.8 billion gold marks. 
third times. Mr. Keynes went on to say that the French 
claim was at least two or three times as big as it should 
have been, but as he exaggerated it two and a-third 
Mr. Keynes 
But it 


times, where, it is asked, is his complaint ? 
may, of course, have a complete answer to this. 
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would certainly be interesting to have the matter 
thoroughly cleared up. 

The fifth and last section of the article is headed “ A 
Concrete Suggestion.” It is asserted that the psycho- 
logical prerequisites of any settlement are to establish 
(1) confidence in the mind of France that she will be 
paid; and (2) certainty in the mind of Germany that 
she will have to pay. 

The writer asserts that as an American he would like 
to see the United States take the lead in a policy which 
would create these two essentials, and thus bring about 
a settlement. But he feels that the United States, “a 
nation of 110 million peoples, 3,000 to 6,000 miles 
distant,” cannot “ make up its collective mind in a 
hurry as to the merits of a controversy between England 


and France.” The United States is too good a friend 


of both. 

For this reason, the writer believes that the solution 
lies with England; and if it can be done without im- 
pertinence to the British people, for whom he has a 
profound respect, he would like to suggest that a British 
programme along the following lines ought to command 
the support of France, of the American people, and even 
of the Germans :— 


*(1) The Allies to make it plain to Germany that the debt as 
at present established must stand, subject to a re-examina- 
tion of the question in ten years’ time. 

Germany to be called upon to cease printing paper money 
and to balance her Budget by taxation within a year ; 
also to submit to measures of financial control. 

Subject to satisfactory guarantees, including the pledging 
of assets, the Ruhr to be gradually evacuated and Germany 
to be granted a moratorium for two years, except for 
deliveries of certain essential commodities and an initial 
cash payment of 250 million dollars from present foreign 
balances. 

An investigation to be started by the League of Nations 
into the Budgets and fiscal and tax systems of Germany, 
of the Powers claiming reparation, and of such other ex- 
belligerents as may desire it. ‘The investigation also to 
include an examination into Germany’s foreign exchange 
operations. A first report to be rendered prior to the 
expiration of the moratorium. A second report on the 
same subjects, plus a study of economic resources and 
national income, to be made four years later, and a final 
report four years after that. The complete text of all 
reports to be given immediate publicity in English, l’rench, 
German, and Italian. 

The first report of the League to be examined by a sub- 
committee of bankers, including American and German 
members. The committee to submit recommendations to 
the Reparation Commission as to the fixation of Germany's 
payments for a period of four years after the moratorium. 
These recommendations to include proposals on the subject 
of payments by delivery of German industrial securities. 
Payments for a further period of four years to be fixed 
after a similar examination of the second report of the 
League of Nations. A world conference, if necessary, to 
be summoned at the expiration of ten years to consider the 
final report of the League. 

The principle to be accepted that, if proper guarantees 
can be obtained, German products, instead of being 
delivered directly on reparation account, shall be allowed 
to follow their natural export channels and create foreign 
balances in a normal way. 

The principle to be accepted that payments may, if neces- 
sary, be extended over a longer period of years than now 
contemplated. 

The principle to be accepted that advantageous discounting 
provisions will be offered to Germany as an incentive to 
discharge portions of her capital obligation through the 
raising of loans. 

The Governments concerned to agree to introduce measures 
looking to the repeal of differential tariffs which have been 
erected against German goods.” 
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The author believes that this programme would be 
acceptable to both France and Germany. We do not 
know how well founded this optimism is, but, unless he 
has special information on the subject, it is difficult 
to understand why he should believe that M. Poincaré 
would accept this sort of programme, which contains 
both an inquiry by the League of Nations and by a 
bankers’ committee, which are the two bodies which 
M. Poincaré has a hundred times sworn that he will 
never let touch the reparations problem. Still, it un- 
doubtedly represents a different policy from that of the 





British Government, and it could hardly prove 
of a failure than that policy has done so far. 

r . . 7 . 

The article concludes with the suggestion that there 


more 


is a real, though hidden, reason why the British Govern- 
ment will not support France in her reparations policy 
and presses for a reduction of the amount. He believes 
« oe e v 
that the “ Manchester and Cambridge school of econo. 
sc ”? ° 
mists ” fear that any large reparations payment from 
‘ © Ps o 
Germany, which must be made out of her trade balance 
must entail a vast increase of German exports and must 
thus abnormally compete with British trade. He quotes 
Mr. Keynes in The Econoniic Consequences of the Peac 
in support of this view. His article concludes :— 
“Back of the argument that Germany can never pay, back of 
the argument for reduction of the debt as a practical means 0 
getting reparations, is there something that may have driven th: 
French into the Ruhr —that something being the English domest; 
bogy of a strong commercial Germany ? If that bogy is as real 
to the English people as it is to the economists, the solidarity of 
the Entente Cordiale is seriously threatened. Why has the question 
of security, despite a decisive victory, recently attained such 
importance in the minds of the French ? Perhaps they argue that 
future military support, if necessary to their national existence, 
would not be easier to obtain than the moral support which they 
have looked for in collecting their reparation claim, and which 
they do not feel they have had. When the British Government 
in January formally adopted their debt reduction thesis, the 
Temps gave expression to French opinion in these words: ‘The 
whole equilibrium of Europe is at stake. The Allied peoples on 
the Continent can no longer count on anything but their own 
strength and their own policy to safeguard their prosperity, their 
security and their independence. Let them see to the future,’ ” 
That there is something in the American writer's 
thesis we should be the last to deny, but it does not seem 
to us to be a grave national fault that our economic 
experts have had the vision to realize that any large 
indemnity payment must be of more than doubtful 
value to a trading community like our own. But it 
appears to be suggested that Britain is thus selfishly 
seeking her own trade interests and leaving France 
with the crushing burden of her devastated areas. 
Perhaps it is suflicient to point out that in the last offer 
made by the British Government the entire French debt 
to Britain was to be remitted if we received our allotted 
share in a reparations settlement. Thus, though it may 
be true that Britain has no very warm desire to sce 
enormous reparation payments from Germany, she is 
willing, if she receives only suflicient to pay the interest 
on the American debt, to lighten the burden on France 
by the entire six hundred million pounds which she 
owes US. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 

By VILnJALMUR STEFANSSON, 
I—THAT PRIMITIVE PEOPLES HAVE 

LANGUAGES. 

5 children of Nature are fortunate in 
If they lack our sophisticated pleasures and intel- 
lectual enjoyments, they also escape the nerve-racking 
They have few and 


SIMPLE 


many ways. 


strain of our complicated existence. 
simple needs, few and simple thoughts, and their languages 
consist of but afew words expressing the most elementary 
ideas. In certain moods we feel a little sorry for them 
and more or less thankful that ours is a higher state ; but 
now and then we fall into a “ vanity of vanities ” mood 
and have reveries about the charm of their simple lives. 

Many of us are striving for the amelioration of our 
present social system and contriving plans to that end. 
In the November issue of the (American) World’s Worl 
I read, for instance, an editorial on the simplification of the 
spelling book. It seems that scholars have ascertained 
that the average American uses only about two thousand 
words in his daily work and social intercourse. 
then, should he learn to spell more than two thousand? 


While regretting that this thought did not come in time | 
o o > i 
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o simplify our own schooling, we rejoice to learn it is now 
being applied, and that the children of the present have 
spelling books with only two or three thousand words. 
{llof the old spelling-bee specials are said to be omitted— 
gneiss, phthisis, eleemosynary, and the rest. 

If this is a desirable simplification, consider what it 
ould mean to belong to one of the primitive peoples who 
have only three or four hundred words, and don’t even 
have to spell those! Think how vastly it would simplify 
‘ternational intercourse if the prospective tourist had to 
jarn only four hundred words for each country in Europe. 
This will doubtless long remain an unattained ideal for 
Europe, which is one argument for travelling among 
“primitive ” people instead, 

That primitive people have small vocabularies is univer- 
ally known. I remember incollege meetinga man who 
bad spent the summer in Hudson Bay and who told us 
that, although he had been there only three months, half 
his visit had been long enough to learn the Eskimo 
language, So he could converse fluently with the people 
during the rest of the time. Of course, there had not 
been much to talk about—whether you were warm or 
cold, hungry or satiated, rich or poor, sick or well. The 
mental horizon of these people was so limited that their 
interests did not even embrace all of Hudson Bay, but 
only the seals and fur animals and traders of their imme- 
diate locality and the winds and weather that annoyed or 
suited their particular village. 

The thought of our generation is moulded in the 
channels of evolution. Even those who most loudly deny 
the applicability of the doctrine to specific cases never- 
theless think in terms of that theory. According to it, 
man Was once an animal without any language but a few 
inarticulate cries and grunts expressing perhaps half a dozen 
clementary ideas. Gradually he developed more and more 
ideas and more and more cries and grunts expressing 
them, until we, who are the flower of civilization, have now 
an infinite multitude of words and ideas. 


with thoughts and words as few as their daily needs. | 





The primitive | 
. | 
people are somewhere halfway between us and the brute, | 


This view fits in with our theories, flatters our vanity, | 


and serves every other good purpose—so long as we don’t 
xamine it too critically. But here, as in many other 
places, a little thinking is dangerous, while investigation 
would be fatal. 

For the fact is known to all students of language that 
“primitive” people do not have simple languages. If 
you doubt that, take a college course in Anglo-Saxon. 
Now, England at the time of Alfred was a very simple 
country. Our modern scicnces were undreamed of, our 
philosophies were scarcely in their beginning, and even 
the Christian religion had not yet been long enough in 
the country to affect the language materially. Surely it 
ought to be an easy matter to get a command of the 
simple dialect of the good King Alfred. Well, just try it! 

Or what of Homeric Greek ? The Greeks of the time 
of Homer had, indeed, the promise of a civilization which 
blossomed later, but at that particular stage they were 
stil a rather primitive people. According to our theory, 
learning Homerie Greek should be a great deal casier 
than learning modern Greek. But here we have the 
testimony of ten thousand scholars to the contrary. 
they may not have tried actually to learn modern Greck, 


but almost any of them would say offhand that the Greek | 


i to-day is simpler than that of Menclaus. 


But how about the testimony of innumerable people | 


who have learned in a few weeks the language of some 
primitive tribe and have conversed with them fluently 
ever after ?. That situation is a bit puzzling. If you want 
to see for yourself just how puzzling it is, go to a good 
rary and ask for Samuel Kleinschinidt’s Dictionary of 


Greenlandic Eskimo. Count the separate entries on, say, 
ten pages to get the average number of words per page, 
and then multiply by the number of pages in the dic- 
tionary, and you will find that Kleinschmidt has listed 
and defined between ten and twelve thousand words, 
That is a considerable number when you haye just been 
informed that the average American uses only about two 
thousand. Other investigators have ascertained that 
Oxford graduates who have taken honours in English are 
unable on the average to define more than about eleven 
thousand words, even when those words are read to them 
from a dictionary and when they are given ample time 
to think about cach word. That is another way of saying 
that out of, say, two hundred million English-speaking 
people in the world only a million or so know the meaning 
of as many words as an Eskimo uses. 

For there is this fundamental difference (among others) 
between Kleinschmidt’s Eskimo dictionary and the New 
Oxford dictionary of English—the Eskimo dictionary 
deals only with words that were in actual use when it was 
written, but the English dictionary deals. with every 
ancient or modern word that has any claim to being 
recorded; words, for instanee, that are now not found 
in any writing much more recent than that of Chaucer, 
which is scarcely English in the modern sense. For one 
is the dictionary of a spoken language and the other the 
dictionary of a written language. By the nature of the 
case there can be no obsolete words in Eskimo, for if they 
were obsolete they would be forgotten and for ever lost. 
Neither are there any specialized vocabularies among tha 
Eskimos. Our clectricians use hundreds of words that 
are Greek to a lawyer, and the lawyer uses hundreds of 
words that mean nothing to an engineer. Though none 
of us in London than five thousand 
words per day cach, still there are tens of thousands of 
words in daily contemporaneous use in the city. Not so 
in an Eskimo village. There we have no division of 
labour or specialized vocabulary. Every adult intelligent 
person knows at least ninety-five per cent. of the words 
known to any other person in the community. The only 
superiority in vocabulary is found among the shamans, 
who have a few special religious or ritual terms. But 
the Eskimo listens to his shaman more closely than our 
pewholders do to our clergymen, It is, therefore, far more 
likely that a clergyman will use English beyond the grasp 
of his parishioners than that an Eskimo shaman will use 
words beyond the vocabulary of his hearers. 

Having discovered that the average Eskimo needs to use 
in his daily life far more words than an Englishman, con- 
sider next how simple these Eskimo words are. We have 
in the nouns of modern Engish only two case forms—the 
nominative and possessive. In Anglo-Saxon we had four ; 
in Greek there were five; in Eskimo there are nine. In 
English we have only two numbers, singular and plural ; 
in Greek there were three; and in Eskimo there are 
three. In English the two cases and two numbers give us 
four possible forms of a single noun (man, man’s, men, 
men’s); in Greek we have fourteen possible forms; and 
in Eskimo there are twenty-seven. 

But this is only the beginning of the Eskimo complexity 


may use more 


| of nouns, although it is almost the end of the Greek 


complexity. You not only have twenty-seven forms of 
a noun as determined bry the case endings, but there are 
numerous dislodgeable syllables that may be inserted 
in the middle of a word, changing its meaning even more 
fundamentally than does the case ending. This matter 
is too complicated for a “popular” article, but it is 
explained fully in books written by many authors, among 


them myself, and especially in grammars such as 
Kleinschmidt’s. There are actually several hundred 


different forms of a single noun in Eskimo and there are 
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several thousand different forms of a single verb. On 
the basis of this reasoning, confirmed by personal expe- 
rience, I have concluded that it is roughly as difficult for 
one of us to learn Eskimo as it would be to learn any four 
European languages. 

When I finished my post-graduate university work I 
was what might be called a good linguist. I had a reading 
knowledge of ten languages ; I could speak two of them 
fluently and four others with trepidation. I took with me 
to the Eskimos, then, not only a mind trained in lin- 
guistics but also dictionaries and grammars of various 
dialects. I concentrated on one dialect—that of the 
Mackenzie River Eskimos—living in the Eskimo houses, 
using no language but Eskimo, intent the whole time 
upon what I heard. I had my notebook constantly in use, 
and neglected no device with which I was familiar to learn 
the language. But it was only in the fifth year of con- 
tinuous association that I became able to follow without 
effort an ordinary conversation. 

Not only is this true of the Eskimo language, but I 
believe it to be true generally, that the so-called primitive 
people wherever they are in the world have large vocabu- 
laries and a highly complicated grammar. There are 
doubtless exceptions to this rule, but no more numerous 
than the exceptions to many another established principle. 

This brings us back to the numerous travellers who tell 
us that they have learned the Eskimo language or some 
other primitive language in a few weeks. The answer is 
through analogy with two well-known trade languages, 
the Chinook of the Pacific Coast and the pidgin English 
of China. The languages of the Pacific Indians and of 
the Chinese were found so difficult by the early traders 
that no attempt was made to learn them. Instead there 
was made up, partly unconsciously and partly through 
plan, a trade jargon which served. The Chinese did not 
speak to the English traders in Chinese nor the English 
to them in English. Both used the pidgin, which is 
scarecly a language at all—smail in vocabulary and 
devoid of inflexions. The same is true of the Chinook, 
which was a conglomerate of various Indian languages 
and English, French and other European tongues. 

Similarly with the Eskimos, Captain Amundsen tells us 
in his Northwest Passage that in September no one on his 
ship could talk to the Eskimos of King William Island, 
but before spring there developed a jargon consisting of 
uninflected Eskimo and Norwegian stems which served 
fairly well for intercourse during the next two years. 

When I came to Herschel Island on the north coast of 
Canada in 1906, I found there a jargon developed by the 
whalers and Eskimos. I gathered a vocabulary and pub- 
lished it in the American Anthropologist for April-June, 
1909. The vocabulary is not complete as published, but 
I have ascertained since that the range in practice is 
between four hundred words with traders who are new- 
comers, to, say, six hundred words when the jargon is 
used by men who have lived in the Arctic for from ten to 
thirty years and who have Eskimo wives and _half- 
Eskimo children. 

Fundamentaliy the belief that a primitive people have 
small vocabularies is based upon the theory that once 
upon a time our ancestors had no language at all, But 
by the same theory we are bound to assume that man as 
a strictly human being has been in Europe for at least 
500,000 years. That would give more than 497,000 years 
for language to develop up to the point where Homer 
found it as against the 500,000 years for the Greek of 
to-day. It is easily seen, then, that if 500,000 years is 
enough for the growth of an extensive vocabulary, 
497,000 years should be practically suflicient. 


There are, of course, several other theories and opinions 
which are called in to bolster up the view that a primitive 





— 
people must have a small vocabulary. Indeed, that yiey 
is correct in a way. There certainly are more words in 
our newest dictionarics than there are in Kleinschmidt’s 
Eskimo dictionary. On the other hand, it is true that if 
the average Englishman uses only two thousand words, the 
average Eskimo uses at least five times as many. a 

Thus have we explained the testimony of people who 
have learned Eskimo in six weeks. They did it by mis. 
taking the trade jargon for the real language. ‘Being 
sportsmen or geologists rather than linguists they never 
suspected that there was another language. I onee 
met a whaling captain, who had been married to an 
Eskimo woman for more than thirty years, who told me 
that he was able to speak the everyday language as well 
as a native. But he said they had an ancient, secret 
language which they used when they did not want hin 
to understand. He confessed his complete inability to 
get the hang of that language, adding that he had given 
up trying after the first year, thinking that the Eskimos 
had rights of privacy, and that anyhow what was the use 
of knowing two languages to talk to the same people when 
there was nothing to talk about except whales an¢d 
fox skins ? 

The captain—like most of us—had deduced the fewness 
of Eskimo ideas from the congenial assumption of his 
own superiority. Not so with Professor Sollas of Oxford, 
who has just written to me that he has concluded from his 
lifelong studies that “the Bushmen and 
Nature’s gentlemen and we in many respects the outer 
barbarians.” It had never occurred to my whaler friend 
that Elijah could not write and that Homer never heard 
of a book, 


Eskimos are 


TREES. 

N the autumn the seeds which will ripen in our climate 
have to be gathered from under the present trees, 
These are few—oak, ash, elm, beech, chestnut, larch, 
and occasionally Scots pine, nearly complete the list of 
timber trees which accomplish their cycle of life in Eng- 
land. For many of the most common members of our 
forests are not indigenous to England, and will not 
fructify here, although to all intents and purposes the 
wood is as good, and the tree nearly as beautiful, as its 
brethren living in their native soil. At the end of winter 
long seed beds are prepared in the forest nurseries— 
enclosures often in the midst of the woods, out of which 
have to be kept the moles, rabbits and hares. The beds, 
which are nicely measured, vary from 10 to 40 feet in 
length, but are usually of a uniform width of 2} feet. 
They are dug over and fined down to a coarse powder, 


and when a warm early spring day arrives, all hands | 


turn to seed sowing. The seeds are red-leaded to keep 


off the many nibbling enemies in the shape of mice and | 


cockchafer grubs. The now brightly coated little fellows 


are sown thickly, covered lightly with sifted loam, and | 


beaten down with the back of a spade. The rain and 
sunshine do the rest. In a week or so thousands of brick: 
coloured specks appear to be pushing themselves wp 
through the flattened earth; closer inspection shows 


that under each brilliant cap is a vivid green cluster of | 


tiny needles caught together at one end by the seed: 
coat, at the other growing from a fine, dark red stalk. 
For some days they carry their sced-coats thus, until 
one by one the needles grow more lusty and free them: 
selves, the useless case drops to the ground, and behold 
at the mighty height of one inch stands a full fledged 
one-month-old tree! As soon as the sun gets strong 
small branches are cut from the neighbouring woods, 
stuck in the ground on either side of the beds and arched 
over to shade the young plants. Small armies of met, 
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women and boys are then engaged to keep the beds free 
from weeds. The workers are paid at the rate of any- 
thing from sixpence to three shillings an hour, and as 
can hardly say they “ scorch” along this alone runs 
to a big expense. Should a dry spell of weather occur, 
watering has to be done in the evenings. This may entail 
h carrying if the nearest stream or spring is some 
With September the weeding 
ceases, the shading is removed—but woe betide the 
seedlings if the frost comes early! In one night whole 
beds may be spoiled. The soil cakes, lifts and exposes 
the tender roots to the biting winds, and the plants die 
from “ frost lift.” This can be avoided by covering the 
beds with moss pulled from the woods, sometimes the 
substance of old ant-hills is used, but this, naturally, is 
only where the red ants with their three feet high home 
exist. Through the winter they are left alone. Some 
kinds of trees have to be left in their beds all the next 
but a 


one 


muc 
hundreds of yards away. 


summer, too—when weeding is done as before ; 
few are fit to be transplanted, or “lined out” as the 
technical term is, in the following spring. In this case 
they are carefully lifted, carried to the required spot in 
the nursery—sometimes to quite a different nursery— 
and there heeled in to protect the roots from drying in 

Then into well dug ground the workers 
them in lines nine inches apart—the plants 
Great care has now to be taken 


the winds. 
“ dibble ”’ 
four to six inches apart. 





| controversy. 


that the roots fall in just their natural way, for if they are | 


doubled up probably the effect will be noticeable all 
through the tree’s life—it will not be a “ good doer.” 
For the next one, two or three years the plants stay thus, 
being weeded through the summers. At last, when they 
are four, five or six years old, and have reached a height 
of six inches to two feet, they are ready to leave the 
protection of the nursery and start life in their world— 
the woods. 

During the winter before this, somewhere in_ the 
woods, from morning, when a red sun rises in a white 
world, through the day as it clings to the horizon and 
vainly endeavours to dispel the mists, till it sets 
redder than ever, leaving a still, frozen world, men and 
women have been gathering into mighty heaps and 
burning the “* browse” left by the woodmen after they 
had felled the last crop of trees. 
on a hillside—the ground and twigs white with hoar- 
frost which quickly vanishes round the several huge 


| interests between Europe and America.” 


thinning out the weakly and too greedy specimens, sends 
in the cutters, and the first small return comes for expendi- 
ture. The operation is repeated in another ten years, 
and then the plantation is left until it is designated a 
“ high wood,” and the trees are full grown. This may 
not be until another fifty, seventy or eighty years. And 
not until then does the full return come home for labour 
and time. This, too, is only when good fortune has 
attended the crop, when neither insect, nor fire, nor 
storm has eaten, burnt nor laid low the whole plantation. 
This is sylviculture—what is arboriculture? The life 
of the plant is just the same, except that instead of being 
put out into the woods, it takes up a proud position in 
some great park or garden, and there reigns in all its 
beauty of perfect, graceful form and rich colouring. 
Pritiie Tastincs. 


THE 
KNGLISH-SPEAKING 


—f—__— 


WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 

FFXUE League of Nations has always had many detracs 

tors in Europe, and they are pointing joyfully to 
rather “inaction,” in the Italo-Greek 
But it is not only in Europe that the 
League has been coming in for some hard knocks 
unfair ones I think; and it is a pity that the Spectator’s 
article, ‘‘ What the League of Nations has Done” will 
not be read by all the critics of Geneva’s part in the recent 
Mr. F. Wile, the Washington correspondent of the 
Sunday Times, draws attention to American disillusion- 
ment in the League, and he thus sums up his views ; 
“It would be impossible to exaggerate the disappoint- 
ment now felt,” and again, ‘‘ I am convinced that the 
events of the past fortnight have effectually obliterated 
existed for a closer identification of 
What observers 


its action, or 


crisis. 


whatever chance 


across the Atlantic may not appreciate is that the League 
undoubtedly secured worldwide publicity for the Greek 


a ee 
position as regards Corfu and secured delay—no small 


Picture such a scene | 


fires where the flames leap fifteen feet into the air; | 
where the sizzling resin and blue wood smoke fill the crisp | 


air with odours suggestive of Indian camps of Hiawatha 
and Chibiabus. But no skin-clad, silent Indians _ sit 
round those fires. One look and that Western vision 
pales, Cheery, rosy-cheeked men and women, girls and 


boys of British stock chaff each other as they drag the | 


slippery branches to their doom. 
half an hour before the workers leave. That is the time 
for donning coats and gossiping. 

Since then holes have been dug at regular intervals 
and in straight lines. Into each hole one tree is now 
whole plant firm. 
women with billhooks have to keep down the sturdy 
grasses and brambles that spring up, lest the little trees 
are choked. Next winter, all the ground has to be 


covered again, this time replacing any failures with living | 


plants. Again, as summer creeps round, the brambles 
must be cut back. After these two years—unless the 
weeds are particularly rank—the young trees will be able 
to hold their own, and will begin to spring up six to twelve 
inches—may be two feet—a year until they meet each 
other, block out the light, and the grasses die away. 
Another ten years pass and the forester, with an eye to 


All fires must die down | 
| editorial views that Ireland’s admission to the League 


matter when national feelings were at the boiling point. 
* ** * * 

Europeans who, despite its shortcomings, do believe 
in the League would be well advised, if they wish to save 
themselves future disappointment, to realize the strength 
of the “ isolation ” feeling in the United States. Despite 


the statements of some of the “ Pro-Leaguers ”’ in that 
country there is little likelihood of any immediate 


American participation in European affairs. At the same 
time, as an offset to the note of disappointment which 
has run through all American comment on the League’s 
“ knuckling under” to Italy has been the expression of 
marks a new epoch. Irish-American opinion for the 
most part regards Ireland’s admission as a guarantee 
against any future infringement on the part of Great 


planted with care—roots falling naturally, stem upright, | Britain of the liberties granted in the Anglo-Irish treaty. 


As the summer advances men and | 


* * * * 


has rot achieved its 


While the League all that 
supporters had hoped, there are still many Americans 
who refuse to be discouraged. Among such must be 
included Mr. George W. Wickersham, former Attorney- 
General, who thus puts into words what many of us 
are feeling :— 

“There is no other comprehensive plan before the world to-day 
than that built upon the covenant of the League. It is easy to 
find fault with it. Its defects are obvious. The part of the wisdom 
of statesmanship is not to scout it because of these human deficien- 
cies, but to endeavour to build up the League to a position of strength 
and make it the means for preserving civilization, which otherwise 
might perish,” 
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The “ unholy ” alliance of the Nationalist and Labour 
Parties in South Africa has been referred to in these 
notes on several occasions, and the likelihood of friction 
between these strange bedfellows has been emphasized. 
Events have borne out these views. The Cape Town 
correspondent of the Times sends an illuminating cable 
to that journal in which he records the dissensions 
between Gencral Hertzog’s and Colonel Creswell’s 
followers. Last week, at the Transvaal Nationalist 
Congress, Messrs. Tielman Roos and Piet Grobler (leader 
and vice-leader of the Transvaal Nationalists) declared 
that ‘ Republicanism was the sacred principle of the 
Nationalist Party.” 

* * x * 

Such a statement coming from such a source could 
not be passed over by the Labour Party, which draws 
its chief support from the British-born workers on the 
Rand and the large centres of population. In Johan- 
nesburg, Colonel Creswell made a statement of the utmost 
importance, and it is to be hoped that General Hertzog 
and his followers will take note. He said that for the 
“ vast bulk of English-speaking South Africans secession 
is not a matter of argument. For the overwhelming 
majority of English-speaking South Africans the question 
of membership of the Commonwealth is a matter of 
affection no more to be argued about than the Dutch- 
speaking South Africans’ attachment to their own 
language.” The Labour Party conference, which meets 
at Pretoria on January Ist next, when the subject will 
be discussed, will be awaited with interest. The 
Nationalist organ Burgher, according to Reuter, refuses 
to regard Colonel Creswell’s remarks as anything more 
than a passing incident. 

* * He * 


The last two amendments to the American Constitution, 
the eighteenth and nineteenth, have become better known 
on this side of the Atlantic than any of their predecessors, 
for they concern Prohibition and Woman's Suffrage. 
The twenticth amendment will become equally famous 
if the National Woman’s Party in the United States 
has its way, for it proposes “ that men and women should 
have equal rights throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.”” It must be admitted, 
however, that a smooth passage through Congress for 
the measure is not anticipated by many writers in the 
Amcrican Press belonging to both sexes. The Woman’s 
Party calls for “ complete emancipation of women, and 
absolute freedom from all discrimination—legal, econo- 
mical, professional and educational.” Although equal 
rights legislation has already, according to the Literary 
Digest, been passed in fourteen States, only in the State 
of Wisconsin has the general equal rights Bill, as 
advocated by the Woman’s Party, been carried. 


* ay * * 


It is not without interest to recall the fact that fifty- 
four years ago the Prohibition movement saw the light 
of day. On September 12th, 1869, 500 delegates from 
all parts of the United States met in Chicago for the 
purpose of forming a party, having for its sole purpose 
the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages in the United States, 

* * * * 

On the oceasion of the annexation of Rhodesia to the 
British Crown on September 12th, the directors of the 
British South Africa Company, from their offices in 
London Wall, sent a congratulatory telegram to the 
survivors of the Pionecr columns in the new self- 
governing Dominion. For last week the thirty-third 
anniversary of the occupation of Mashonaland was 
celebrated, Certainly, all those pioneers who stuck by 





————— 
Rhodesia in fair weather and foul, and who refused te 
be discouraged in those dark and difficult days after 
Rhodes’ death, deserve the congratulations of all of us 
Responsible government actually comes into force i 
Rhodesia on October Ist, when the first Governor, Sir 
John Chancellor, will proclaim the new Constitution, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FRENCH OPINION ON BRITISH 

WEAKNESS. 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—During a recent short visit to France I have had the 
opportunity of some discussion on political matters, and I 
have gathered certain impressions of the view taken of the 
present British foreign policy which may be of interest to 
your readers. ‘The main point is that our policy is considered 
deplorably and dangerously weak. Complaint is made that 
we cither do not know what we want, or that we have com- 
pletely failed to make our meaning clear. No doubt there 
is much ignorance in France of the political situation here 
and of the cross currents of opinion on foreign affairs, and 
insufiicient allowance is made by the pitilessly logical French 
mind for the good-natured moderation of the English. But 
there is a point at which the attitude adopted for reasons 
understandable enough to ourselves looks like mere indecision, 
if not duplicity ; and it is not at all realized here that the 
point has now been reached. Mr. Lloyd George was hated, 
and it is to be feared that the present Government is not loved ; 
but while Mr. Lloyd George was also feared, his successors 
are despised. Great Britain is now, in fact, beginning to be 
looked on, and not in France alone—just as she was looked 
on in Germany before the War—as a played-out and effete 
Power on a par with such a country as Portugal. The danger 
of this is obvious. For Great Britain is not a Portuge]l, but 
still one of the two richest and strongest world Powers ; and if 
French politicians and journalists are encouraged to think 
they can do as they please with her, there is certain to be the 
same rude awakening for them as occurred in the case of 
Germany. 

The moral which my friends draw from all this is that a 
policy of drift, of waiting upon events, is only too likely to 
be fatal to both countries. The best informed Frenchmen 
are well aware that there are certain things which this country 
will never tolerate, such as the permanent annexation of the 
Rhineland. They say to us * Make up your own mind and 
tell us frankly what line of policy you can agree to and what 
you will oppose—and act on what you say. You will get 
your way, at the cost, maybe, of a disagreeable row; but 
you will prevent further friction, and in the long run secure a 
good understanding.” ‘The French people are not imperialistic 
whatever some of their present rulers may be ; but our present 
policy of inaction, coupled with captious lecturing, is simply 
playing into the hands of the Nationalist Press, and if con- 
tinued may easily lead, though one hesitates to hint at such 
a possibility, to the verge of actual hostility between the two 
countries. 

Even as regards the Ruhr, plain speaking, accompanied by 
an intimation that we should, if necessary, back our words 
by action, would almost certainly have prevented the French 
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from embarking on that adventure ; and if the British Govern- 
ment had sound reason for believing that the occupation 
would be (as we are now told) disastrous to British interests, 
it was their duty to make this clear at the outset. Two 
other alternatives were open to them, neither of which was 
adopted. One was to have gone in with France, which would 
probably have brought about a speedy settlement with 
Germany, and which would at all events have secured to us 
the control of the situation now lost; the other, to have 
maintained an attitude of complete detachment, and avoided 
comment or criticism. It is easy enough to cxplain, perhaps 
excuse, the course which has actually been followed, but the 
results are what we see. We pride ourselves, with some 
justice, on being the only one of the Great Powers which is 
at this moment trying to set an example of high-minded 
and unselfish devotion to the common interests of Europe 
and of civilization. But we are too apt to forget that we are 
dealing with nations many of which are armed as never before, 
and seething with dissensions certainly not less acute than 
those which existed in 1914. Never, therefore, were strength, 
decision and resolute action more required in our statesman- 
ship than they are to-day. 

Such in rough outline is the view I heard expressed by 
individuals in France who know not only their own country 
but England ; who are perhaps at heart hardly less critical 
of their own Government than they are of ours ; and whose 
main preoccupation is the restoration of the possibility of 
common action between the two Allies, without which they 
foresee ultimate disaster to both. It is a view which one 
does not find represented in our Press whose activities merely 
tend—I do not say intentionally in either case—to encourage, 
on the one hand, futile resistance on the part of Germany 
to just demands, and, on the other, unrealizable and undeniable 
aims on the part of France.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Overstrand, BERNARD MALLET. 


THE FRENCH CLAIM. 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 
Sin.—It is a characteristic of unthinking minds to see in 
others the faults of which they themselves are guilty. Thus 
* Germanicus ”’ me of making assertions without 
adequate proof, whilst I made none without giving an illus- 
tration in support, and I could not give more because I 
was writing a letter and not a book. He, on the contrary, 
contents himself with unsupported assertions, some of which 
are irrelevant, and the general incorrectness and thoughtless- 
ness of his letter are beautifully illustrated in his concluding 
“J” (in italics, thus at least excluding others 
from his foolishness) “ think that France might well say 
with Clive ‘I stand astonished at my moderation.” ”” 
(live never said any such thing, though Warren Hastings 


accuses 


sentence : 


own 


did say something like it. 

In your editorial you refer, Sir, to the very adroit propa- 
ganda the French are carrying on in America. It is being 
carried on in this eountry also, and ** Germanicus ” is an 
and numerous parrots who 
my 


excellent example of the foolish 
victims. His letter, 
“plain truths ” are getting home, and it was with gratifica- 
tion that on reading Sir Robert Horne’s speech—of which, 


are its easy however, shows that 


lam glad to see, Sir you approve so warmly 
saving almost the same as I had written. IHlis conclusion is 
the * Our offer to Fr: was far too generous and 
Thope it will not be renewed,” and Sir Robert said, 
“Iam of opinion that the proposal. . 
- I am strongly of opinion it should now be with- 
Might I urge Sir Robert to continue with per- 
to drive these “ plain truths” home? He will be 
tendering the country a real and deep service if he does, 
lor 


same. nce 
I wrote ; 


. is too generous 
, . 
drawn.” 
sistence 
we stand in grave danger of making a foolish 
settlement with France and jumping out of the frying pan 
I am, Sir, &c., BRiraANNICUS. 


nto the fire. 


] 
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MR. MASSINGHIAM’S ARTICLE ON GERMANY. 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
siz,—Simple facts seem to put a great strain on Brigadier- 


Is, 


the there 
The immigration from 


General McCall's intelligence. Where carease 
will the eagles be gathered together. 
Eastern Europe into Germany is largely due, so far as its 
pleasure-secking side is concerned, and to a considerable 











I find he was | 


extent its industrial side, to the fall in the mark; a fine form 
of civilization is to be had cheap by thousands of people with 
a little money in their pockets, and the capacity to exploit 
it. That native Germany, the Germany that thousands of 
travelled Englishmen are acquainted with, is dying fast 
no inquirer into her state can doubt. ~ 

As to the causes of this decay, people like General McCall, 
who can only think, if they think at all, as if the War were 
still on, cannot be expected to discover it. The Prime Minister, 
the editor of the Spectator, and most sensible inhabitants of 
these islands, who have rid themselves of this mental attitu le, 
can get a Jittle nearer the truth. The German Government, 
no more than the French or the Belgian Governments, arc 
entirely responsible for the fall in their country’s currency . 
in particular no Government in its senses can have deliberately 
willed the ruin of their middle class, the flower of their country 4 


intellectual and rural life. 
Germans are not all bad, because Germany happened to 
be at war with this country, any more than Frenchmen are 


all good because France happened to be our Ally in that War. 
This simple fact most people are now in a position to appreciate. 
Nor is it true that all British prisoners were ill-treated in 
German prison camps; there were good camps and bad 
camps, as anyone acquainted with the 
by inquiring among the soldiers who were confined in them. 
As to the “self-control” of the French in the oceupied 
territories (which I have twice visited), it is no better and no 
worse than that of most troops occupying (in time of peace) 
the territory of a hated enemy which they intend to retain. 
The occupation has been disfigured by a few brutal crimes, 
by a general system of civil oppression, in marked contrast 
with our own considerate rule, and by the odious practice of 
compelling the municipal authorities to provide brothels 
for the use of black and white troops. The result may have 
been what General McCall calls ‘* self-control ” on the part of 
the French soldiery, though this has not been universal, but 
it is not a pleasant way of attaining that result. 

In reply to Mr. Whalley, I willingly substitute ‘ Lusitania ’ 
for ‘ Titanic.” But does our religion allow us to rejoice in 
the suffering of millions because of the crime of a few of their 
countrymen ? In fact, England as a nation does not rejoice. 
Vindictive and short-sighted Englishmen may.—I am. Sir, &c., 

Hi. W. Massincuam. 


facts can discover 


CANADA, THE EMPIRE, AND THE UNITED 


STATES. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—As an Anglo-Canadian, resident in the Province of 


Quebec, may I be permitted to correct one or two of the 
statements made by Mr. Evelyn Wrench in his article on 
* The English-Speaking World” in last week’s issue? In 
the first place he is doing the Prime Minister of Canada an 
injustice when he states that it is believed that Mr. Mackenzie 
King will lead the extreme autonomists. In this connexion 
I cannot do better than give the Canadian Prime Minister's 
In concluding the debate on 
Treaty on June 27th, 
Meighen, who had stated 
desire to 
Mr. Mackenzie King 


standpoint in his own words. 
the much discussed Halibut 
replying to the criticism of Mr. 
that he could not understand “ this 
ourselves from the British Empire,” 


when 


disassociate 


| said :— 


and rash | 





“TI tell my right hon. friend that the Gevernment, in the action 
it was taking, far from being prompted by a desire in any way 
to estrange Canada from the Empire, believed that its action 
was calculated to strengthen the faith of Canadians in the greatness 
of the Empire, and to increase the respect which all other parts 
of the Empire and other countries will have for Canada. . ‘ 
It is as a part of a league of Britannic nations, as one of a com- 
munity of sister nations within the British Empire, that we have 
taken a course which we believe will afford recognition to that 
particular status. There never has been a time when the assertion 
of her autonomy by Canada has not been followed by some protest 
from one quarter or another. We believe that the more sell- 
government is realized in all its phases, the more enduring and 
permanent will be the of the Empire. Let me say, Mr. 
Speaker, I am one who believes strongly in that community o! 
free nations which comprises the British Empire, and I hope to 
live to see that community of nations grow stronger from veut 
to year, and as time goes on to mean more and more to our grexi 
human society. I believe that in the British Commonwealth 
to-day we have the greatest example the world has ever known 
of a community of free nawons in the nature of a Leagu 
of Nations which is an inspiration and a model to the 


basis 
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League of Nations itself. As the British Empire endures so will 
the League of Nations prosper on similar foundations of liberty 
and freedom, and consultation and co-operation between com- 
ponent parts. It is because I want to see the British Empire 
endure, it is because I want to see all its parts work together in 
closer harmony and co-operation—because I believe it is the 
yreatest agency which the world has ever had for the preservation 
of freedom, liberty and justice—that I hope that every effort will 
be made upon the part of each free nation of the British Empire 
to see that in the matter of self-government it exercises to the 
full the rights which are conceded to it, as being a component 
part of the Empire. In that way it will help to illustrate and 
make for that freedom, justice and co-operation among the nations 
of the world which we pray all may come to practice and enjoy. 
. . « We believe that in the exercise of all our rights we will 
gain more of strength and of influence as a nation; and, so far 
as the British Empire is concerned, we believe that its greatness 
will be proportionately greater as our strength and influence as a 
country inerease.” 

Mr. Wrench also does the French-Canadian race an injustice 
when he says that they are at one with the American, Scan- 
dinavian and Eastern European settlements of the Prairie 
Provinces in their desire to get outside the Empire. Although 
the French Canadians are extremely proud of their nation- 
hood, they are equally as proud of their British connexion» 
and the prophecy made by Sir Etienne Taché that “ the 
last gun in defence of the British Crown in Canada will be 
fired by a French Canadian” sums up the position. Those 
of us who live among the French Canadians know that they 
value their freedom and their treatment under the British 
Crown far too highly to exchange it either for a Republic 
and for incorporation with the United States. As regards 
the latter, the late President Harding, in a speech made at 
Vancouver shortly before his death, gave his country’s 
viewpoint :— 

“The ancient bugaboo of the United States scheming to annex 
Canada disappeared from all our minds years ago. Heaven knows 
we have all we can manage now, and room enough to spare for 


another hundred millions, before approaching the intensive state 
of existence of many European States. Let us go our own gaits 
along parallel routes—you helping us and we helping you. 5So 
long as each country maintains its dependence and both recognize 
their independence, those paths cannot fail to be highways of 
progress and prosperity.” 
O. F. Broruers. 
(Late Managing Editor The Montreal Herald.) 


British Empire Club, 12 St. James's Place, S.W.1. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 

Sir,—-I do not know what inside experience of Canadian life 
your correspondent, Mr. Evelyn Wrench, may 
but my own, whieh has been considerable since 1873, has 
convinced me of the rooted antipathy to the U.S. (not to 
its individuals) of almost the whole British element in the 
country. An English visitor would probably not grasp it, 
and if he did would not easily understand, for it would seem 
illogical. That any conceivable circumstances will ever 
induce them to consider annexation favourably I do not 
believe—though, materially, there are so many plausible 
reasons for it that outsiders come to grief in their estimates. 
Icnglish writers, too, seem to forget (if they ever knew) that 
the French Canadians virtually refused, till conscription, to 
light in the Great War either for their suzerain country, 
which had treated them since the conquest of 1763 with 
unexampled liberality, or for their mother-country in its 
desperate straits. I possess the oflicial figures of volunteering 
from the two million and odd French Canadians. They are 
almost negligible. This was never realised in England and, 
in any case, as is our curious way, would have been forgotten. 
But 1 will undertake to say that the British Canadians will 
never forget it. Nor should they, for it is the unforgivable 
sin. The old legend about the French Canadians * lining 
the last ditch in case of an American invasion exploded in 
the Great War, even for those who had not closely followed 
Canadian history (I do not mean its legends) since the conquest 
und thought there might be some truth in it. 

Incidentally, it might be well to remember that an inde- 
pendent Canada would exist on sufferance, and that is not a 
position for a proud people like the British Canadians to 
I am, Sir, &e., A. G. B. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcravror.| 
You wonder if the West would behave as well as Japan 
under !-ke circumstances, and particularly what would happen 


Sir 


| figures slunk past with the palsied steps of fear. 











‘ : 
in London. In Mr. Newman Flower’s recently published 
life of Handel (page 813) there is a reference of considerabj 
interest :— . 
“The earthquake shocks began (in London) on 5th Fe 
(1750). . . . Society departed a of omen Prong 
who remained were frightened to go out after dark lest they sh; e- 
be killed by the falling tiles from house-roofs, and equally frighten ; 
to remain at home in case their houses should collapse over the: 
heads. ‘The madness of the multitude was prodigious,’ ean 
Mrs. Montagu on 20th February, ‘ nearly fifty of the people I had 
sent to, to play cards here on the Saturday following, went out ol 
town to avoid being swallowed.’ . . . The people were pulled > 
rudely by the shocks. This London, then, was Babylon. The 
would escape from it before the vengeance of God descended. The 
churches were crowded . , . The rich and poor trembled sleepless 
in their houses by night . . . Only when the sun rose in its accys. 
tomed place beyond the chimney pots did they believe that God had 
not singled out London for vengeance. With the coming of nightfall 
again the old fears returned ; and, in the dreadful shades, frightened 
London forgot all 


else save the Earthquakes. 


—I an, Sir, &e., G. E. T, 


DOCTORS AS MEN OF LETTERS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “*C. H.,” in the Spectator of 
September 15th, laments the leck of men in the medical 
profession who have been writers. While acknowledging the 
sentiment, I disagree with the implication, and would suggest 
that doctors, considering their numbers, have supplied their 
quota of philosophers, historians, essayists and novelists, 
whilst in poets they stand high. 

The father of the novel—Rabelais—was a priest and 
physician, and in Germany both Schiller and the author 
of Shock-Headed Peter were medical men. But I wish 
to limit myself to those who have written in English, 
and on the instant I can recall the names of eight who 
were or are amongst the leading novelists of their time. 
Amongst the poets medicine claims one of the major poets 
and the chief of those that are classed as minor poets. The 
present Poet Laureate is also a medical man, and with contfi- 
dence we leave his place to be assigned by posterity If 
allowed to appropriate medical students, then medicin 
would have another major poet in Francis Thompson. Of 
other poets, satirists, dramatists, &c., who were or are 4 
power in their day, and all of whom have left something per- 
manent in literature, some fifteen names occur to me, but | 
have no doubt that number could be augmented by a littl 
research, 

Strange to say, Samuel Warren, mentioned by * C. H.” as 
one of the few doctor-novelists, was not a member of the 
medical profession, even though he wrote The Diary of a Late 
Physician. 1 have seen it stated somewhere that while * The 
Diary ” was coming out anonymously in Blackwood it great} 
flattered his vanity to find himself being constantly alluded 
to as this or that well-known doctor “* who was giving awa) 
the secrets of the sickroom.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. S. McCracken, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sim,—In the letter signed * C. H.,° which is to be found in 
the last issue of the Spectator, under the above heading 
Samuel Warren is described, to my amazement, as a Doctor 
whereas he wes a Barrister. I think he was the author ¢! 
The Diary of a Physician, as well as of the novel quoted, am 
that your correspondent was thus led to mis-deseribe hiv 
profession. Onty Jast night I was reading Dr. Pearce’ 
Life and Works of Edward John Hopkins, Organist of the 
Temple Church. On page 27 of that most interesting boo 
I find the following quotation from the Church Family News 
paper of February 18th, 1898 :— 

“Sam Warren, of Ten Thousanda Year celebrity, was a membe 
of the choir committee, and was desirous of having rather mor 
than his fair share of the choice of music. It came to the ears ( 
one of the Benchers (a Temple wag of the sympathetic 
Lockwood type), who sent up to the organ loft the following rhyme 

‘Sam moves in a mysterious way 
To get his anthems sung, 
And worries Hopkins so each day, 
Jie wishes Sam were hung.’ ” 


‘ran 


I think it is in Sergeant Ballantine’s Reminiscences that I rea 


various amusing stories of Sam Warren, and that it was 
dinner in my father’s house that, with his characteristic but 
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inoffensive conceit, he made a speech which he concluded by | though he be the Prime Minister’s son, as a kind of 
proposing the health of the author of Ten Thousand a Year.— | treachery or mutiny. They like young men to think for 
jam, Sir, &e., G. D. McGricor, themselves. In many intelligent boys dissatisfaction with 
silchester, near Reading. things in general is the surest sign of a sound heart—of a 
passion to put things right. If their early opinions of how to 

TEA-SHOP WAITRESSES. do it ends in disillusionment they will have lost nothing but 


have gained much by the teachings of experience. We recall 
the delightful introduction to the Life of the late Mr. Charles 
Lister in which his father, Lord Ribblesdale, wrote with 
graceful humour and with the sympathy of tolerance about 
the boy’s Socialism. The park at Gisburne was lent by Lord 
Ribblesdale, at his son's instance, for Socialist demon- 
strations ; and in the rhetorical denunciations of landlordism 
and landlords on those occasions reservations seem to have 
been graciously made in favour of a particular property and 
a particular landlord. The Socialism of the gallant Charles 
Lister did not last many years. As Mr. Baldwin's son is 
also, as we have read in the papers, a Socialist, he probably 
does not approve at all of Signor Mussolini’s policy. To 
approve of Signor Mussolini's energy is quite a different thing. 
| As for the rest of it we should be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Baldwin did not mean merely that his country is failing 
to prove abroad how earnestly it desires justice and peace. 
In some respects we are compelled to agree with him.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sn, have been reading in the Daily Herald, during the 
past few days, lurid revelations— such they profess to be— 
{the treatment of waitresses in London teashops. I read 
that these unhappy slaves are underpaid aud overworked, 
and that, however ill they may be, they are sometimes 
jarried by the superintendents till they drop down in a 
aint. I suspect that all this is gross exaggeration, but if 
every word of it is true the solution is perfectly simple. 

Much the same kind of work is waiting to be done for good 
pay and under reasonable conditions in hundreds of thousands 
of English homes. A generation ago domestic servants were 
often kept much too long on the stretch, and inconsiderate 
mistresses were by no means unknown, but the inconsiderate 
mistress hardly counts to-day if only because in self-defence 
she must treat her servants differently or have none. There 
xe many thousands of mistresses waiting in vain to get the 
ielp they want. They are willing to give plenty of considera- 
tion in return for consideration. The wages are much higher 





than they have ever been; a very considerable amount of | P.R. IN IRELAND. 
. ae eae - ‘ ‘ . ings ¢ > | 7" ve . 
off” time is allowed; the food and the surroundings are | [To the Editor of the Svecravor.| 


od, and the work, properly regarded, is as important work 
asany woman could do. The mistresses who wait in vain for 
girls who will not merely “ oblige” but be obliging would 
almost fall on the necks of those who were willing to accept 
the wages and do fairly what is wanted. What have the | 
waitresses got to say? What the Daily Herald ?—I am, | 
Sir, &e., M. C. 


Sir,—In your last issue (September 15th) appears a letter 
dealing with the results of P.R. as shown in the recent Irish 
elections. Is there not, however, some mistake in the writer's 
calculations ?—e.g., in the last column (proportion of seats 
to votes) the figure for the Anti-Treaty vote is given as 40.4, 
which is, so far as IJ can make out, correct. The figure (57.3) 
for the Government votes, however, should be 61.5 and not 
a ene - 57.3, in which case the figures for Farmers, Independents, 
A CRITIC OF HIS OWN COUNTRY. | &e., would also be found inaccurate.—I am, Sir, pty 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] Hookland, Midhurst. WapbeE CAUL#@riLp (Rear-Admiral). 

siz,—It was a very painful surprise this morning to read the 


enclosed extract, purporting to be, or actually being, the | ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 
weount of an interview between the Prime Minister's son | [To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 


ind a Daily News reporter. I have lived in Italy for) sigMay I venture to correct a slip in your interesting 
neatly seven years, and during that time I ean truly | obituary notice of Miss Frances Arnold? Her father, 
sy an Englishman's word is rarely doubted. When I have | py ‘thomas Arnold. did not die at Fox How, as is there 
id occasion to make appointments with business or private | stated. but at Rugby. One was glad, when verifying this, 
persons, they have invariably said, “ You will keep your | of the opportunity of looking again into Stanley's delightful 


word because you are English.” We have the character * Life’ of this ** Eminent Victorian,’ whose character se 
ll over Italy for honesty and truthfulness, and a man who many of us still admire.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. W. 
an so far forget his loyalty and patriotism as to try to lower , 

is country’s prestige should be shown up openly. I can MISS LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 

aly hope there has been some mistake ; but this extract 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—May [I ask in your columns for the loan of letters written 
by the late Miss Louise Imogen Guiney ? I am preparing a 
volume of these for immediate publication, and any material 
lent would be gratefully acknowledged and quickly returned.— 


aving appeared on Sunday in the Messaggero will have 
been read by all classes, as there are fewer papers than in 
England and people have more leisure. Just at this critical 
iment such notices are especially dangerous. I should be 
very grateful if you will publish the translation and my letter. 


[am a regular reader of the Spectator and thoroughly appre- ! I am, Sir, &e., — os eh 
iate the open-minded manner in which you treat your 10 Holipeell, Oxford. oe “it 
subscribers’ letters and criticisms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ELIZABETH M, Lirscoms. | FOX INTO RABBIT. 

Via dell Archetlo 27, Rome 1. [To the Editor of the Specratror.| 


September 9th. : ; , ; ; 
E ; Sir,—It is ungracious to pick holes in such a delightful 
Mr. Baldwin (son of the Prime Minister), interviewed by a | article as ~ The Doctor of Divinity. May I, however, 

epresentative of the Daily News, said that he is extremely pessi- | point out that it was not Brer Rabbit who “lay low and 

aati in that which concerns the future of the British a 25 kept on saying nothing,’ but Brer Fox and the Tar Baby 
ue expressed his regret at being obliged to state that the only spot respectively ? Vide Nighis with Uncle Remus, or Brer Rabbit 

1 the world where an Englishman's word has any value is in| | ‘ ne ‘ % ze 

England itself. In the end Mr. Baldwin declared that he admires | in Stead’s Books for the Bairns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


the energy of which Signor Mussolini has given proof, and compared | Cologne, September 16th, Brer TARRAPIN, 
that energy with what he calls * British Weakness,’ ""—-Published in 
Il Messagge ome, Sunday, September 9th. . v7 WonC 

Messaggero, Rome, Sunday, September 9th COINCIDENCES. 


[We are not at all inclined to take this tragically. The | [To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

uwmmary of what Mr. Baldwin’s son said very likely does an | Sir,-—Mr. Stote’s * Parochial Stories ”’ in last week's Spectator, 
njustice to the original, as such comparisons usually do — in which he described some curious coincidences, reminds me 
ind thus lends itself to misunderstanding. But if misunder- | of a delicious coincidence which happened at Marlborough 
standing did not come in one way it probably would in another. | a good many years ago. W. G. Grace was playing cricket 
lt is very difficult for foreigners to appreciate, and even for | against the school, and to the frenzied delight of the spectators 


English people living abroad to remember, the instinctive | the great man was dismissed for a ** duck.” I wonder, by 
political tolerance of the British nation. Englishmen do | the way, whether that delight was quite justified, intelligible 


hot regard the frank independence of a young man, even | theugh it was. Delight of another kind and much more 
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profit would have been obtained by watching “ W. G.” play. 
But to the coincidence—that evening in chapel the hymn 
contained the words, * The scanty triumphs grace hath won.” 
A thrill of recognition ran through the congregation. One 
might fancy that some flippant authority had chosen the 
hymn on purpose. But this was not so. In accordance with 
the custom the hymn had been chosen two or three days 
before. The coincidence is vouched for in The History of 
Marlborough College, an admirably written book of which Mr. 
Murray has just published a new and improved edition.— 
I am, Sir, ete., A. 


POETRY. 
ee 
THE QUESTION. 
StrerrinG ashore, she looked at him, and held 
The proffered arm more firmly than need be, 
And he stood calm, not flinching, while she spoke. 
* Am I afraid ?”’ she said ; and the sun-smitten water 
Threw up its pale reflection over her, 
So that she seemed to shudder amid flames 
Of fire more cold than ice. *‘* Am I afraid ? ” 
Then for the first time since the fever of love 
First raged in him, he saw the picture clear, 
Saw the first years of wooing, saw her again 
As queen of those untroubled days, a wife, 
A mother, unquestioning, and yet in soul 
Still virginal, still stranger to the deep, 
The dark, the terrible—love robed in passion, 
Then he had come, and time had gathered round them 
Stormily, signs and portents had charged the air, 
Deeper the gloom had grown—husband and child 
Blind, insentient, not one happy breath 
Laboured in the ominous atmosphere that loured 
On all the world, for all the worid of friends 
To prophesy the flash. Those two alone 
Went on their way oblivious, and thereby 
Barbing the bitterest arrows against the lovers, 
Wounding with faith, stabbing with confidence, 
Until the maddened couple would have hated, 
If hate had not been steeped in fierce remorse 
And so dissolved away—only to give 
Some quintessential richness to love’s potion, 
Which drugged these anguished lovers, filling them 
With courtesies, and wistful moods of grief 
That made them brood like gods above the pair, 
The poor deluded husband and the child, 
And pity them with an untold compassion 
Half merging into scorn, yet ever falling 
Into humility and shame. 
** Afraid ? ” 
Ile walked beside her on the river bank ; 
And the wide waters rolling to the sea 
Took up the fear, and bore it on their bosom, 
Frail featherweight, yet not to be submerged. 
Then looking at her, he saw her shadowed eyes 
Gleaming with showery light, such as in June 
Will sometimes sweep across the purple clover, 
Breaking between a passing storm, and one 
Still biliowed on the south. Strangely her face 
Showed to his love, that fitful god-possession 
Which makes the dearly-cherished more remote, 
More unfamiliar than its casual setting. 
And dread more deep than wisdom, deeper than hope, 
Clouded the picture of their mutual years. 
What had he now to offer her, what new 
Tumultuous experience—she whose years 
Iiad known the marriage-bed, and motherhood, 
And westering passion sinking mn despair ? 
* Fear nothing,” he whispered, stooping to her hair, 
And breathing incense there. And she looked up, 
Saw fear reflected in the deeps of Jove, 
And dared not speak. Silently they went 
Through shadow-pools beneath the elms, and cressed 
Sunsmitten swards ; so on through light, through dark, 
Both with the painful burden of the past 
Weighed down, yet bearing in their fearful hearts 
The same, mysterious, immortal love. 
Ricuarp Cuurcu. 
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THREE PLAYS. 

“OUR BETTERS,” BY W. SOMERSET MAUGHAY, 
GLOBE.—‘** AMBUSH,” ARTHUR RICHMAN, GARRICK, 
—“LONDON CALLING,” DUKE OF YORK’S. 

To lash gilded vice is the playwright’s most time-honoureg 

amusement. ‘The version of The Worst Woman in Londoy 

The Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning, or Anybody’s Wife 

which Mr. Somerset Maugham shows us in Our Betters, is g 

neat, entertaining and entirely “ classical’ piece. 1 don't 

quite see why it should be compared with the work of Congreyp 

and Wycherley, for it is not so heartless, so witty, nor s 

broad. In fact, though it is a frank play, nothing could fp 

more strictly moral. Mr. Somerset Maugham is consistently 
shocked by his characters the whole way through. Rumoy; 
says that the Censor has here and there increased the author's 
reprobation and insisted that a certain incident of the play 
should be received with horror rather than disgusted equa- 
nimity by the other characters. But if this is true, the 

Censor was only underlining Mr. Maugham’s basic intention, 

We are company of American women— 
daughters of pork-packing or the wholesale chemical trade, 
who have all married Europeans of title. There is Lady 

George Grayston (excellently acted by Miss Margaret Banner. 

man), who has made herself a social and political power and 

has a rich lover en titre. There is the Duchesse de Surennes, 
on whose character Mr. Somerset Maugham has expended 
his best venom. She is most entertainingly acted by Miss 

Constance Collier; she is at once the victim and the tyrant 

of a parasitic lever. The Principessa Della Cercola has made 

the same sort of marriage as the others, but, as she explains (at 
too great lengih), from the best motives, and after the dis- 
illusionment, has taken not to flighty courses, but to good 
works. To these are added three pleasant young people. 

The plot of the play is a means to an end, and just serves to 

put these people through their vulgar and shameless paces, 

It would be diflicuit to present vicious people as more ridiculous 

and unattractive than the persons of Our Betters. 

Incidentally, the play is an instance of an odd but common 
tendency. 
hard a writer of comedies as Mr. Maugham should not hav 


shown a 


It seems curious that so accomplished and so 


been able to resist the intrusion of a whole system of unneces. 
sary logic into his play. He is in the grip of one of those 
generalizations with which Mr. Galsworthy and Sir James Barrie 
have so often done doubtful battle. The generalization in 
this play is to the effect that all American women married 
to foreigners of title are completely désoeuvrées in the country 
of their adoption; that they cannot find any work to do 
persons of vitality, they go to the bad, and 
that therefore such marriages constitute a menace to socicty. 
Heaven knows we try to surrender ourselves to the dramatist; 
we try to accept his theories for the moment, but this is hard 
to swallow. There are here so many figures who will crowd 
on the imagination. Who was the first woman to sit in the 
House of Commons? Other examples less prominent but 
none the less emphatic to the contrary interrupt our attempted 
In the end, of course, the whole dilemma is 
unnecessary. “Satan finds some mischief still . . that 
would have done. But no, Mr. Maugham must, like so many 
other dramatists from Ben Jonson onward, stagger through 
his play under the weight of an impossible and irrelevant 
general concept. 

A play that is something more than an excellent example 


and, being 








quiescence. 


of an honoured type is Mr. Arthur Richman’s Ambush. Here 
are no ready-made moral judgments; the author has ne 


cut-and-dried attitude. 

Walter Nichols is a quiet, conscientious, conservative man. 
He is a clerk in a small way. His wife (excellently played by 
that clever actress, Miss Auriol Lec) unwillingly submits to 
the numbing limitations of his way of life. Margaret, theit 
daughter, hates the life, longs to see the world, and, above all, 
cannot bear the idea of making the sort of marriage her mother 
has made. She is not going to spend the rest of her life in 4 
New York suburb—a dissatisfied, unhappy prisoner. She is 


determined upon the usual “ good time,’ but—unhappy at 


home—she is restless and eager for money, takes it from one 
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————— 
and another, and, half-ashamed and half-defiant, is completely 
involved. She tells her parents nothing of all this because 
it would make them unhappy ; but bit by bit, and through 
convolutions of lying, the father gets from her the story of her 
intrigues. At first he believes her the victim of her lover, 
and is all tenderness for his child. But Fate is ambushed 
against him, and from this first most Christian forgiveness 
he is led on and on with the most poignant inevitability till 
he is obliged to condone, not affairs of the heart, but 
genteel prostitution. Margaret is, of course, odious ;_ but 
ven with her the serupulous Mr. Richman makes us sym- 
pathize a little and her deception is often well meant. It is 
difficult to see how, in the circumstances, poor Walter Nichols 
should not have swallowed his principles one by one. We 
leave him bankrupt of money, position, self-respect, but 
without onee having made a decision which we could stig- 
matize as wrong by any code of Christian morality. 

Mr. Richman seems not to have much sense of literature, 
and the play, therefore, lacks a certain richness and sense of 
packground ; but in the stage he has, of course, chosen the 
medium in which this defect least, and Ambush 
remains an interesting, even a startling, piece of work. 

Both these plays—Our Betters and Ambush—are distinctly 
above the level of the ordinary product of the commercial 
theatre in London, and yet three of the little plays in London 
Calling, the Charlot revue, make no bad show beside them. 
Mr. Noel Coward's ‘* Rain Before Seven” (an attractive and 
amusing little study of a honeymoon couple in Venice), his 
“Early Mourning,” and Mr. Ronald Jeans’s “The Ministering 
Angel ” (the sad story of the talkative nurse) could hardly have 
been better. Miss Maisie Gay, Miss Gertrude Lawrence, Mr. 
Tubby Edlin and Mr. Noel Coward are four excellent revue 
irtists, of whom the best is Miss Maisie Gay. She is marvellous 
as the nurse, starched and spotless, perfectly bright and 
perfectly headless, upon whose torrents of talk her patient 
is finally carried to the further shore. London Calling is very 
pleasant to look at. The permanent scene is a very pretty 
late Empire confection in grey and gold. The staging of 
revue playlets always pleases me. With a plain, grey curtain 
for background, a screen, a bed and a table covered with 
medicine bottles, form the sick-room in which Nurse Doodah 
makes havoc. The same curtain, a bookcase, an armchair, 
and a couple of flower vases make a drawing-room ; a breakfast 
table and a view of a Baroque building and some brown sails 
give us Venice. It is all as effective as unassuming. I had 
hoped great things of the Sitwell parody. But either the 
uithor and actors are unnecessarily polite, or they have never 
heard Fagade. The turn could easily have been at once 
funnier and more like the original. 


matters 


TARN. 








(The usual “* Recreations of London” will be found on p.393.) 


BOOKS. 


a 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Messrs. Hopper AND SrouGuron have sent us the first two 
volumes of their new series, The Nations of To-day. The 
preparation of this new history of the world must have involved 
a great amount of labour and expense ; it is cheering to find 
there are 
conscientious attempts to render our stores of knowledge 
Colonel John 
each volume is written by an expert or a combination of 
The two before us are histories of Japan and France. 
es Frazer has abridged his Folk Lore in the Old Testa- 


that 
tual 


still publishers who make systematic and 


available. Buchan is the 
expe rts. 
Sit Jan 
ment (Macmillan) for those who could not 
three volumes, and the abridgment is long enough to satisfy 
who remember how 


all but the indefatigable. Those 





present in session, is now on sale in England. 


The Maritime History of Massachusetts (Heinemann) Mr. S. E, 
Morison has produced a learned and imaginative history. 
The illustrations are very well chosen. 

Two good biographies of eminent Victorians are published 
this week, The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward, by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan (Constable), and P. 7. Barnum, by M. R. Werner 
(Cape). Mr. W. Pett Ridge, in A Story Teller : Forty Years in 
London (Hodder and Stoughton), has collected a book of 
really amusing anecdotes and reminiscences. Mr. H. L. 
Mencken’s flow of vigorous language continues unmitigated ; 
he is now publishing a third series of Prejudices (Cape). An 
example of his style may be given to those who are unfamiliar 
with it: “It is my contention that all poetry (forgetting, 
for the moment, its possible merit as mere sound) may be 
resolved into either one or the other of (two) frightful imbe- 
cilities—that its essential character lies in its bold flouting of 
what every reflective adult knows to be the truth.” 

Two novels of interest have come fro 1 Messrs. Macmillan, 
Deirdre, by James Stephens, and Underworld, by Stephen 
Graham. Mr. Ernest Bramah, whose fame increased 
last year by Kai Lung’s Golden Hours, continues a series of 
detective stories in The Eyes of Max Carrados (Grant Richards). 
It is still rather doubtful whether Mr. Norman Davey deserves 
mention in this company. While doubt, he 
shail have the benefit. His new book of short stories, Good 
Hunting (Chapman and Hall), is dedicated “ to 1,837,208 
superfluous women,” and deals mainly with determined but 
frustrated attempts on the peace of bachelors, 

The Mask (Box 444, Florence, Haly) is a journal of the 
theatre devoted to Mr. Gordon Craig. Its contributors are 
lively and oracular, but its chief value is in its illustrations. 

We are glad to learn that the daily Journal and the daily 
Verbatim Record of the Assembly of the League of Nations, a 
Both are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable and can, if desired, be subscribed 
for at 7s. a month. That a wide publicity 
should be given to the daily discussions of the League is, 
in our opinion, a matter of first-class importance. 

Tur Lirerary Eprror, 
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THE FARINGTON DIARY.* 
Tue second volume of Farington’s diary will be welcomed by 
all those who read with interest and amusement anecdote and 
gossip about great people in the past. Farington himself, 
in a note referring to the diary (printed in the first volume), 
is very modest with regard to his record, which he says was 
written for his amusement and much, he deseribes, as beiny 
** curious Anecdote ” useful to the biographer. It certainly is 
amazing that he should have been able almost daily to collect 
such a large amount of material ; but the greater part of his 
anecdotes are second-hand. Names of celebrities, however 
frequently they occur, cannot in the long run arrest a reader 
unless they are accompanied by vivid character sketches or 
telling descriptions. Farington is not capable of delineating 
character or criticizing personality any more than of making 
any illuminating reflections public events. But his 
superficial descriptions are often good—or rather, the descrip- 
tions he repeats as they are frequently made by somebody else. 
in Paris Farington sees Buonaparte and hears a good deal 


on 


about him. His mannerisins are deseribed in detail :— 


** Philips observed that when Buonaparte was helped to anythiu 


Tic did not raise his head till Ile had eat what was before him, and 


| that before He did raise it He looked round under his eyebrows.’ 


general editor, and | 


afford the original | 


well 


M. Charles Nordmann elucidated mysteries in his Linstein | 


and the Universe will be glad to sce a translation of another 
book, The Kingdom of the Heavens (T. Fisher Unwin). It is 
an alert-minded and properly sceptical treatment of astro- 
homieal discoveries and theories ; the inhabitants of Mars, for 
example, are killed off or confined to the narrowest limits. 
We are told that Mr. Frost, the Director of Yerkes Observatory, 
when asked for information on the “ canals ” of Mars, replied by 
telegram ; “* Yerkes telescope too powerful for ‘ canals.’ In 


| 
} 
| 


Someone else notices that ‘ le sometimes put questions and 
did not wait for the answers before He propos 
tions.” We get confirmation of this trick of Napoleon’s from 
the purser of an East Indiaman who visited the fallen Emperor 
at St. Helena, and writes in his diary (which has never becn 
published): ** He placed his hands behind him and 


menced asking questions without selection and as quick as 


d other ques- 


coll- 
answers could be given—sometimes scarcely waiting for them 
before he proposed something else of quite a different nature.” 
Farington makes a good many references to George II., but 
none of them add very much to our previous knowledge of him. 

This second volume, like the first, contains passing referenees 
to a host of celebrities, dinner-party lists, details with regard 
to prices and incidental references to the habits and manners 
of the day. In fact, we get a fairly good picture of the world 


Farington 
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in which Farington lived. Here and there items of interest 
emerge from the sea of anecdotage, such as the fact that 
Windham had tea every Sunday with Cobbett, and lent him 
money. We learn much about the Royal Academy, and 
oceasionally Farington gives his opinion about some of his 
fellow-artists. Turner’s pictures he thought ‘ crude—ill- 
regulated and unequal.” But he discourses very little about 
his own work, and says nothing whatever about himself, 
except when he makes a few notes about his health. There 
appears to be only one brief entry of a domestic character, 
written on the anniversary of the death of his wife. This 
absence of egotism may be admirable, but it is rather fatal to 
yood diary writing. We never get at all close to the man 
himself. Objective diaries like this abound; some are 
entertaining, and here and there they may be of value to 
historians. 

Beyond the fact that they both kept diaries there is not the 
remotest resemblance between Farington and Pepys, any 
more than there is between Barbellion and Queen Victoria. 
Pepys’s name is far too easily and carelessly used in connexion 
with new diaries which are discovered or published. It is well, 
therefore, to state once and for all that no diarist resembles 
Pepys. lie, stands in a position by himself. His astonishing 
pereeption, his powers of appreciation and observation, 
his humour and the honesty of his self-revelation have none 
of them been equalled by any other diarist. Farington, 
indeed, cannot even be classed anywhere near his contemporary 
and fellow-artist, Haydon, whose diary, in spite of its impreca- 
tions and absurd ego-mania, contains pen pictures of real 
genius and reveals the man to the life. Macready, another 
diarist pursuing a different form of art, colours his entries with 
his personality and gains our sympathy in his endeavours to 
subdue his ungovernable temper. Or, to mention yet another 
painter’s diary, Ford Madox Brown’s is alive with human 
interest, relating the simple but absorbing story of his struggle 
with poverty. In Crabb Robinson we get nearer to the 
Farington style. But Crabb Robinson’s anecdotes are all 
of them first hand ; he describes people he knew very inti- 
mately, and he tells us a good deal about himself. The diary 
of Thomas Raikes, published in three volumes, filled with 
gossip and anecdote of the great in London and Paris in 
the “thirties of last century, had a considerable success when 
it appeared, and is the diary which most closely resembles 
Farington’s ; and Sir M. Grant Duff's fourteen volumes of anec- 
dotes come under much the same category. There is some 
entertainment to be derived from such books, although as 
diaries they must, of course, rank low. The incessant change 
of subject makes them exhausting reading. Much depends on 
the personality behind, on his powers of selection, discrimina- 
tion and narrative. In Farington none of these is of a very 
high order. His own opinions, when given, are often trite, 
and the incidents he selects are sometimes quite pointless. 
However, in his conversations he picks up some interesting 
scraps, and as his record is now over a hundred years old 
anyone with an historical sense will find entertainment in a 
casual perusal of his pages. 

The headings inserted by the editor might be very useful 
in a book of this sort, although they would be impossible in a 
real diary. But, unfortunately, they smack of the cheapest 
modern journalism and are hardly fair on Farington. He 
may have been a bit of a snob, but he would certainly have 
resented his diary being divided up with headings such as 
these: ‘“* The Marquess and the Painter,” ‘‘ The Princess’s 
pin money,” “* The Empress pitied him,” “* The King was very 
kind,’ ‘** The Duchess and the Dominie,” * A humorous 
Duke,” &c., &c. Moreover, the headings are sometimes 
entirely misleading, which is very annoying for the hunter 
after tit-bits. Under ‘* Cowper the Poet and Mrs. Unwin” 
there is a detailed description of a mammoth’s skeleton ; the 
reference to Cowper coming three pages later. Chapter LI. 
has two headings, ** Sir Joshua Ridicules Her Work” and 
* He Lives a Regular Life.” A reader will look in vain for any 
mention of Sir Joshua’s regular life, but he will find that the 
Duke of Clarence told someone who told Farington that he 
generally went to bed at eleven o’clock ; and three pages on 
he will find under quite a different hcad ng that Sir Joshua 
ridiculed the painting of Mrs. Reyno!ds. ‘ Made Love to 


Mrs. Siddons ” is a heading that will attract any reader in the 
hope of finding that Farington for once confesses to an indis- 
eretion. But no, It is not Farington, it is not even Farington’s 








. . . ae 
friend; it is a young Irishman who, Farington’s frien; 
told Farington, ** was said ” to have made love to Mrs. Siddon, 
There are so many of these misleading attempts to catch 
the reader's attention that those who are not too mu 
irritated by them to continue reading will be distractes 
from Farington’s stories in their frequent endeavours to 


reconcile the headline with the paragraph. One More 
instance may be quoted. ‘ Pope to Lord Bathurst.” This 


is interesting. Will it be a description of either of them 
or some shrewd judgment with regard to their relations» 
Not at all! Farington goes to an inn; the inn wes 
formerly the house of Mr. Kyrle ; Mr. Kyrle was the “ man 
of Ross’; ‘the man of Ross” was referred to in a letter 
which Pope wrote to Lord Bathurst. This is not fair, Jt jg 
a pity more care and judgment was not used in selecting these 
headings which stare one in the face in heavy type and ar 
repeated at the top of every page, because the volumes ar 
otherwise well got up with excellent portraits and reprodye. 
tions of some attractive little sketches by the artist. 
ArtTHuUR Ponsonry, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 
Tue new and excellent series of volumes on ancient history. 
just launched by the indefatigable Cambridge University 
Press, is especially to be commended because it begins at the 
beginning. For many minds there is an irresistible fascination 
in the origins of human society, in the dark hours before the 
dawn of recorded history on the Nile and the Tigris. It is 
almost certain that man inhabited the earth before the Glacial 
Epoch ; it is beyond a peradventure, as Mr. Wilson would 
say, that man existed in the later stages of that epoch. Hoy, 
then, shall we bridge the gulf of time—covering many thov- 
sands of years—between that remote past and the fifth pre- 
Christian millennium when we begin to discern highly organized 
communities in Egypt and Mesopotamia ? Can we frame a 
coherent theory to fit the innumerable scattered facts that 
students of geology, meteorology, archaeology and anthr- 
pology have noted in the past century, and present a plausible 
account of the evolution of the human race from the poor 
wandering hunters of the Old Stone Age to the civilized 
inhabitants of pre-dynastic Egypt or of the Sumerian Empire 
The task has been essayed before, more or less tentatively 
and for the most part amateurishly. No one, so far as w 
know, has ever come so near to success in piercing the veil 
that hides primitive man from us as Professor Myres has done 
in the two extremely brilliant and learned chapters with which 
the book opens. Some of his contemporaries at Oxford 
used idly to wonder why this distinguished young classical 
scholar troubled to win the University scholarship in geology. 
They now know the reason, for his prehistoric studies, exempli- 
fied long ago in his catalogue of the early Cypriote remains 
and in other first-hand researches, are solidly based on 4 
geological foundation. 

Professor Myres makes us realize, as the mere archaeologist 
usually fails to do, that during man’s progress from the earliest 
tool-making stage, the face of the earth was continually 
changing. The continents had assumed something like theit 
present form, but within Europe and Asia the _ ice-sheet 
advanced and receded, the forests or the swamps spread and 
contracted, lakes and rivers expanded or dried up, and all 
these vast transformations had their influence upon early 
man and must be carefully co-ordinated with such relies of 
his presence as have been discovered. Geology suggests, 
for instance, that the Mongoloid stock developed independently 
of the western races because the plateaux of Central Asia 
were, of old, severed from the west by impassable glaciers 
low down on the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush. Geology 
again, shows that Southern Mesopotamia, despite the antiquity 
of its city-civilization, was a comparatively recent formation 
as geologists reckon time, since it represents a junction of the 
deltas of the four rivers, Euphrates, Tigris, Diyala and Karun 
it is natural, then, to suppose that the southern part, Sumer, 
drew its first inhabitants from the neighbouring Persia® 
hills, whereas Akkad in the north was populated from Arabia 
and the mountains on its border, so that the interminable 








rivalry between Sumer and Akkad was a matter of race. | 


The geological evidence from Egypt points to the continuous 
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nee of man in the Nile Valley through the pluvial periods, 
which perhaps corresponded to the glacial periods of the north. 
Jp Europe we may suppose, as Professor Myres shrewdly 
marks, that the approach of the ice stimulated the very 
n to develop their powers ; necessity is the mother 
and how 


prese 


re 
earliest me , 
of invention, and they discovered how to make fire 
to make hunting weapons to kill fur-bearing animals simply 
because they had to keep warm or perish. These hunters 
of the Old Stone Age liked open country. When the ice 
receded and the forest spread over Europe, palacolithic man 
fled before it, to be succeeded by neolithic man, ofa different 
stock, from the forest-clad highlands that centre in Armenia 
and thrust eastward into Persia and westward into the heart 
of Europe. The history of the New Stone Age may be read 
ip its pottery, the peculiar value of which as evidence is very 
clearly explained by Professor Myres. We may note, for 
example, his reference to the earliest pottery of the Western 
Mediterrancan as an imitation of basket-work, pointing to 
ihe esparto-grass region—North Africa and Spain—as_ the 
original home of its makers, Again, the oldest pottery, 
as a rule, was black. After it came a red ware, which is 
associated with the working of metals, especially copper. 
In the first and second cities in the mound at Hissarlik, the 
site of Troy, the pottery is respectively black and red, and 
there was a long period between the destruction of the first 
city and the foundation of the second. With such guiding 
principles, the archaeologist who knows how to collect and 
arrange the enormous masses of isolated facts brought out 
by excavators on many prehistoric sites, at Anau and Susa 
in Persia, in the Nile Valley, in Crete and the Aegean, Malta, 
and elsewhere, can reconstruct, as Professor Myres does, the 
probable movements of early peoples into Europe and North 
Afriea before history begins with the first Egyptian dynasty 
and the Sumerian dynasties of Kish, Erech and Ur, The 
author’s breadth of view and his command of a multiplicity 
of details are alike astonishing. His masterly chapters sum 
up the results of modern research, interpret these results, 
and show in what directions further evidence should be 
sought. 

Following this introductory sketch there are two valuable 
sections, on the history of exploration and excavation, by 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister, and on chronology, by Dr. 
§. A. Cook, Dr. Hl. R, Hall and Mr. A. J. B. Wace ; we may 
mention that Dr. Hal! adopts, as against Professor Petrie, 
the later dates in Egyptian chronology, though he puts the 
Twelfth Dynasty—ending in 2000 b.c.—two centuries earlier 
than the German school would do. Next comes a most 
instructive essay by Dr. Cook on the Semites in gencral, 
indicating the various conflicting theories of their origin and 
showing that the question is far more complex than most 
people suppose. Dr. Cook is by no means convinced that the 
Bedouin is the typical Semite, nor that successive emigrations 
from Arabia explain the diffusion of Semitic peoples over the 
Middle East, He does not regard Egyptian as a Semitic 
language, though he recognizes a kinship between Egyptian 
and Semitic and is prepared to admit that they may have 
come from a common stock. Professor Peet and Mr. Hall 
ical with Egypt down to the close of the Middle Kingdom 
and the period of the Hlyksos or Shepherd Kings, whosc 
cominion lasted from about 1800 to 1575 xz.c. Professor 
Langdon and Mr. Campbell Thompson treat the tangled and 
bscure story of the early dynasties of Babylonia and of the 
Kassites who swept down from the Persian hills soon after 
1800 B.c., and ruled in Babylon for six centuries. Mr, Thomp- 
son’s chapter on *‘ The Golden Age of Hammurabi ” is excellent ; 
his experience as an excavator in Mesopotamia has made him 
familiar with the country and the people, and he brings out 
many a detail to show that Mesopotamian peasant life has 
changed but little in four thousand years. Mr. Hall discusses 
the art of early Egypt and Babylonia. Finally, Mr. Wace 
sums up clearly the resulis of recent work in Crete and the 
Aegean, which has opened new vistas in Mediterranean 
history. The records of Knossos are as yet unreadable, but 
it is clear, none the less, that Crete was a great power in the 
time of Hammurabi, two thousand years before Christ, and 
dominated the Aegean for some six centuries, whenthe sceptre 
passed to Mycenae, two centuries, perhaps, before the siege 
of the Homeric Troy, It must not be thought that all these 
authorities are agreed on the many questions which concern 
them in common, The evidence is so incomplete and often 








So vague as to permit of various interpretations, 2nd the 
editors have wisely refrained from attempting to bring their 
contributors into agreement. But the volume contains a 
rich store of facts, and a comparison of the rival theories 
will be found most stimulating. There is ample provision of 
maps—especially by Professor Myres—and of chronological 
tables and bibliographies, with a very good index to round off 
a most valuable and most entertaining book. 


THE STORY OF UTOPIAS.* 
Or recent years men have tended to look askance upon 
“ Utopias”” and to suspect every self-termed Idealist of a 
desire to impose his dogmas upon his fellows at the point of 
the bayonet. We owe this to a confusion of Idealism with 
fanaticism, and to the fact that only within the last hundred 
years can man be said to have made a conscious and deter- 
mined effort to relate his ideals to actuality. His attempt 
has inevitably revealed all the flaws of inexperience. Enthu- 
siasm has outrun discretion. ‘The idea, like a wayward electric 
current, has darted upon material things, bringing disintegra- 
tion rather than transformation, heralding revo 


’ 
i 


ution rather 
than serving evolution, until disgusted realists have dismissed 
the entire quest as a form of perverted egotism. But 
Idealism which embodies itself in ** Utopias” or any other 
artistic medium is something far more catholic than this. It 
is, as Mr. Mumford shows, fundamentally a sense of values, of 
ultimates, a yearning after a purer harmony and a fuller 
realization of life. For long men were content to separate the 
vision from the fact. They betook themselves from a world 
of cruelty and distress to one of fancy in which every discord 
was resolved. They perfected life conceptually by excluding 
it, in different degrees, realistically. ‘To such a class Plato’s 
Republic, More’s Ulopia, and Andreae’s Christianopolis 
belong. But late in the eighteenth century the ideal and the 
real begin to approach each other in the romantic but false 
deification of a “state of nature.” ‘The sentimentalism of 
Rousseau and his school is crudely retrogressive in its myth 
of the immaculate savage, and its influence is apparent even 
in so comparatively recent an “ Utopia” as Morris’ News 
from Nowhere; yet though the Romantics sentimentalized 
the real, they set their feet upon it, as no Humanist ever did, 
and thus they are the founders, however imperfect, of that 
world of blended nature, science and high imagination, which 
Mr. Wells has con pleted for us but recently in Men Lile Gods. 

Mr. Mumford distinguishes very clearly between the two 
ie has, in his 


literature ef ideal commonwealths 


the 


Utopias of * escape ” and “* reconstruction.” 
own words, “ ransacked the 
for examples of the Utopian vision,” while in his later chapters 
he dwells also on those particular Utopian themes or partisan 
ideals, which, from the time of Marx, have percolated modern 
literature. Even those most sceptical of ideals should be 
converted by an author who cheerfully admits that “even 
quite base and stupid people are frequently governed by 
ideals ; indeed, it is the ideals that are in many cases 
responsible for their baseness and stupidity.” 

Ideals in fact can prove as fatal a stimulus to fools as 
alcohol ; but because they represent the assertive principle 
of life and, at best, the dictates of absolute reason, we cannot 
survive without them. And since all great ** Utopias ” have 
embodied, with an ever more immediate contact with reality, 
a sense of these absolute values rather than attempted to 
impose a doctrinaire system, they are as much a part of our 
spiritual inheritance as Shelley’s Prometheus and just as 
impracticable in our present state. Certainly Mr. Mumford’s 
sane examination of their worth should do something to 
reinstate in contemporary opinion all such monuments of 
high, if at times spendthrift, generosity. 


Tan + nr a *aYr ce ” 
MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF 
y Yr 7 
MUGW UMPS.t 
Tuk auihor of this book had a good idea when he set out to 
make an indictment of the mugwump. A mugwump is 
defined as a man “* who, because of real or imagined superiority, 
separates himself from the group with which he has bees 
associated ’’—a snob, a highbrow, in fact a superior person, 
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There are, of course, many survivors of the mugwumps in 
the Presidential Election of 1884 who would fight that 
definition to the death; but Mr. Buchholz’s meaning is 
familiar, intelligible and quite good enough for his purpose. His 
thesis is that in the history of the American people the vital 
maxim, ‘ United we stand, divided we fall,” has twice been 
threatened, once when the secession of the South nearly split 
the nation up into States, and was only thwarted at the cost 
of the Civil War, and now again by the action of the mug- 
wumps, who are disintegrating the nation into inharmonious 
groups and classes on the basis of race, religion and mentality, 
and denying to the so-called common people the capacity for 
self-government. The Ku Klux Klan are race-and-religion 
mugwumps, trying to profit dishonestly by denying fair 
play to negroes, Jews and Catholics. Certain educationists 
may be described as mentality mugwumps who would like 
to classify the people according to intelligence tests and 
penalize those who score low. Finally, there is the “ uplift” 
mugwump, who would break up the nation on pseudo- 
moral tests. 

In fact, on all sides Mr. Buchholz sees an attack on the 
*““common people’ who form the bulk of the American 
nation, and thus indirectly on the nation itself, for which 
union is strength. Nor is his indictment applicable only to 
the United States. We have all suffered from the activities 
of the mugwump in one form or another, whether in the 
highbrow review, in Parliament, or in parks and places where 
they court. Two recent pleas for British freedom, by Mr. 
Iaines and Mr. Clive Bell respectively, resolved themselves 
Jargely into an indictment of mugwump legislation. The 
problem of democracy is, and always has been, to combine the 
rule of the many and the rule of the best ; and it will be done 
by making the best use of all common qualities rather than 
by striving to eliminate what is ** common” by racial, intel- 
lectual or moral tests, which may turn out not to be aristo- 
cratie at all, but merely mugwumpish. But like many cham- 
pions of a good cause Mr. Buchholz is better at demolition 
than at construction. He can blow the mugwumps sky- 
high, but when he comes to answer his own question, ** Of 
what use are the common people ?” he is less effective. In 
point of fact it is much easier to see where the mugwumps are 
wrong than to meet what is, after all, a real difficulty in the 
democratic ideal. Nevertheless he has written an interesting 
book and one which is well worth reading ; for, if Demos is 
sometimes a problem, the mugwump is always a nuisance. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN.* 

Mrs. Sutrro has written an excellent biography of Poussin, 
with just enough of his life to make the painter live before 
us and not so much as would bury him under a mountain 
of uninteresting details, as is so often the case in biographies 
of those who were artists and not men of action. In his 
introduction Professor Rothenstein says this is the first 
study of Poussin in English, but here he has made a mistake, 
for there exists not only Graham’s book published in 
1820, but also that of Mrs. Denie, which appeared in 1899. 
Poussin came from a poor family in Normandy, and little 
about his early years is known except that while a struggling 
painter in Paris he became consumed with the desire to 
go to Italy. He actually started once, and was forced 
by poverty to return, but at length, with the help of 
a friend, he reached the object of his soul’s ambition— 
Rome. How he symbolized his passion for the most 
fascinating of cities appears when a traveller told him he 
was anxious to take home with him some fragment of 
antiquity :—- 

* Poussin said, ‘I will give you the most beautiful thing you 
could possibly desire.” Whereupon he picked up from the grass 
x handful of dust—remains of cement, marble, and porphyry, 


‘Seigneur,’ he said, ‘take this away 
7”? 


reduced almost to powder. 
with you; this is the dust of ancient Rome.’ 


With the exception of an interval of two years in Paris, 
all the artist's work was done in Rome ; and original as was 
his mind, he was deeply influenced by the great painters of 
Italy's past. But although Poussin drank so deeply of the 
inspiration of Raphael and Titian, there was one quality of 





* Nicholas Poussin. By Esther Sutro. London: Jonathan Cape. [6s.) 





—____ 


es 
theirs he never succeeded in capturing, and that was Magic 
It is for this cause that his art has been called artificial, 
though the material he uses is almost identical with that 
of Titian. There is this difference—with Poussin We never 
feel that we are actually in a new world governed by its 
own laws, but we remain spectators of a most carefully 
concocted scene. We never say, “‘ I see no longer. I myself 
am there,” as we do wholeheartedly before the Bacchus and 
Ariadne. With Poussin we always remain conscious of g 
wonderful piece of art. The nearest approach to Magic 
qualities is to be found in the “Triumph of Flora” in the 
Louvre, with its splendid sweep of the edge of the trees 
across the sky, but even here the very perfection of many 
of the figures makes them a little cold. As Mrs. Sutro says 
the influence of Poussin on French painting has been vast 
and continued, and this fact alone must always make ys 
consider him very seriously, 


HEBER’'S INDIAN JOURNAL#* 


Bisnor HEeBer is best known as the author of some deservedly 
popular hymns. It is less generally known that during his 
visitations throughout India he kept a journal in which he 
recorded very minutely his experiences. The original narra. 
tive contained much matter intimately relating to his eecle. 
siastical work, which inevitably is of little general interest 
to-day. Mr. Krishhaswami has, however, excluded these and 
by judicious selection has produced a very readable little 
volume. 

“ By giving us” (he writes) “a vivid account of this country 
as it was a hundred years ago, Heber’s Indian Journal ranks as 
one of the numerous travel books on India that have become 
source books for Indian history. Heber is distinguished among 
travellers by profound learning, high-souled character, and catholic 
interests. To new sensations of beauty Heber could abandon 
himself freely.” 

With this tribute we can only partially agree. Heber’: 
narrative is seldom, if ever, vivid. His conscientious accumu: 
lation of facts is doubtless of historical value, but neither 
learning nor nobility of soul nor an eager susceptibility for 
beauty made him a literary artist. Ie is too industrious and 
painstaking a recorder. We feel his conscious determination 
to describe in every line, and as in the descriptions of so 
many guide-books, the object scarcely survives his good 
intentions, or arrests our attention, kindled to hife and 
significance. There are too many sentences, in* fact, like 
the following :— 


“Government House is handsome, but falls short of Pareil in 
convenience and the splendour of the principal apartments.” 


Even Heber’s detailed descriptions of architecture, for 
which as a student of the subject he had a special knowledge 
and which therefore abound throughout the Journal, are 
damaged by this fatal vagueness, by a reiteration of such 
phrases as “strikingly executed” or models of “ great 
spirit and beauty.” He will write of a waterfall of one 
thousand two hundred feet as * very full and beautiful,” or, 
when on board ship, of the fragrance of the land being “ per- 
ceived by the experienced organs of Captain Manning.” To 
this general tendency towards empty or inflated phraseology 
must be added a typical English insularity, which must have 
blinded him to the essential reality of much which he pains- 
takingly described. His interests may, as his editor claims, 
have been catholic, but his criterion was always exclusively 
Western. Thus he can write with gratified surprise of an 
Indian painter, that his work * would have done credit to 
any European artist.” 

He is happiest in his account of contemporary Indians, 
whom he met and conversed with, and of native customs and 
manners. Here we feel he is natural rather than literary. 
And this is refreshing; for, save in his account of a 
presentation to The Great Moghul, which is graphic in its 
rendering of mummery, magnificence and dirt, and_ his 
tribute to the Moghul builders, which perhaps comes 
nearest to the achievement of fine style, too often he seems 
to have written badly in exact proportion to his effort to 
write well, 


————— 





* Heber’s Indian Journal. A Selection, with an introduction by P. R, Krishhas- 
wami, London: Milford. (3s, 6d. net.) 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





JUDAS.* 


Judas is an essay in the modern rehabilitation of the betrayer ; 
but although Mr. Sturge Moore is not the first to offer us a 
reconceived Judas, he is not, and never could be, content to 
offer us a mere reinterpretation of an old character. He has 
created a new character, as remote as possible from the Judas 
of the New Testament : a character demanding, in consequence, 
a reconception of the other eleven Aposties and provoking 
questions of many of them. With this consequence Mr. | 
Sturge Moore is scarcely at all concerned ; he dismisses the 
familiar, the too familiar, unenergetic conception of the 
who but the chief 





common mind, and in its place reveals 
of the Apostles, misunderstood, despised, maligned, but in 
affection and purpose the likest of all to his beloved, half- | 
comprehended Master. Just as in those earlier poems he has | 
revivified the too-accustomed figures of centaur and faun and 
breathed a new grave music over heavy and idle forms, 7” 
he has sought now to renew the apprehension of Judas as a 
living spirit, a bruised mind, a broken body. } 
He has worked freely enough in his escape from the domina- 
tion of the gospels, though he uses many of the traditional | 
incidents and phrases. A confused, ambitious, unquict 
soul, recognizing his spirit’s Lord and desiring to be like Him, | 
envious of the other disciples, so Judas broods, laments, 
accuses, loathes, failing in vision, failing in hope, failing even 
in demented suicide and dying at last of sickness of soul as 
much as faintness of body. 
“Though Jesus were no part of God's design, 
But just one Jewish martyr more, one more 
Upon His cross; even as behind that wall 
He, Judas, had been one—they two once shared 
Thought, hope, life’s sweetest light 
And gentlest summer wind, and would have come 
Thereby to share the only shameless death. 
His failures then as set-backs overcome 
Had counted; count now as his contribution 
To the completeness of his soul’s divorce 
From Jesus, from his sometime friend and lord.” 
His desire of Jesus has become a desire of mystic identity, 
and in that desire, remembering that Jesus has spoken to 
him as brother to brother, he recalls a physical likeness 
between the Divine and human brother :— 
“It had been sometimes said that he himself 
Was like his Master spoiled, less sweetly grown, 
Diverted from that symmetry of grace 
Which an even temper, happier gifts or fortunes, 
In childhood, youth and prime, fostered in Jesus.” 
The sense of that likeness so possesses him at times that he 
would fain talk like Jesus and invest his own urgent thought 
He even sees himself as another 
“old galling thought.” 
The captain 
betrayal, is 


with his Lord’s phrase. 
Messiah, gathering other disciples-- 
But how, then, could he have betrayed Jesus ? 
of the Judas with the 

answered :— 
“You forced me go with you--I never led; 
And if I went ‘twas out of hope to save Him!” 


soldiers, charging 


and as the anguished soul reealls his attempt to mislead the 
soldiers, and his failure, his love for Jesus rises up with a new 
compassion, tears following tears. 

It is necessary to recite this, in default of much more, 
to indicate briefly the imagination which has seized Mr. Moore 
in his profound psychology of Judas Iscariot. The third and 
fourth parts have a truth and a beauty which belong to the 
purest poetry only. Indeed, the whole poem is a remarkable 
one, remarkable, first, for its wise intuitions and singular 
perception, and then for its almost constant nobleness of speech. 
That the author’s imagination has turned liberty to license 
in so boldly reconceiving the gospel traitor, will not be urged 
by any reader who notes the exaltation of Jesus Himself, 
which is the effect, though not the purpose, of the poem. As 
for the quality of the verse, it must be owned that the poem 
facility is the very least and most 


is not very casy to read 
there are lines 


worthless of qualities in this writer’s view ; 
of the oddest prose, and some in which the hinges creaking 
Spin; but there are many passages of a slow, grave motion, 


singularly complete satisfaction ; passages of metaphor and 
picture which are suffused and interpenetrated with beauty. 
As is so often shown in Mr. Moore’s work, the beauty is twos 
fold, that of things beheld, solid and warm, and that of things 
invisible, the beauty of thought and human love wrestling 


with folly, evil and weakness, Joun FREEMAN 


| Nry v4 
FICTION, 
—_<j——— 

MR. HUTCHINSON: A TRIBUTE, 
Tur only way to write for a certain public is to think for 
that public: and the only way to think for the masses is to 
think as the masses would think if they thought at all. So 


it must not be supposed that the unpopularity of the man of 
genius is always due to a high-minded devotion to art on 


2 
his part. Often the sole reason why he does not write “ low- 
brow ” is because he cannot, 


It is the Theory of Foxes and Storks. 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson is certainly not a man of genius, 
and his works certainly sell. It is therefore tempting to class 
him as a best-seller, with all the implications of the term. 
But it would not be fair, He is not a born best-seller, but one 
who has achieved it---a very rare creature indeed. It must 
not be supposed from this that he could ever really have 
scored a succés d’estime : his early unpopular books give one 
ample assurance of that, for, although he frequently has 
ideas and invents devices which in the hands of a master 
would have seemed an inseparable part of the master-picce, 
he dissipates them by an inherent sloppiness of construction 
and over-reaching sentimentality which are an insuperable 
sort of black-ball to the higher-toned areas of Helicon, He 
was born a *“ betwixt and between”: without genius, and 
without the commercial advantage of having no more brains 
than his readers. That he has decided to which stool to trust 
himself, and further, has safely succeeded in transferring his 
entire weight to it, is very greatly to his credit. 

Now, it is inconceivable that anyone of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
talent could have taken the slightest interest in writing such 
a story as The Eighth Wonder—the title-piece of this book. 
It is not really a story at all—simply a little exercise in the 
titillation of the public. They say one can deduce all Keats’s 
technique from his ** Song about Myself,’ beginning :— 

“There was a naughty boy, 
A naughty boy was he-—’ 
In the same way The Lighth Wonder might be taken as a text 


(Continued on page 392.) 





© The Eighth Wonder, By A. S.M, Hutchinson, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


[7s. 6d.)} 
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but even he can distinguish the following points :— 
(1) The characters are You and Me. 


and Me. 


story is complete. 


for a les in best-selling. The present writer is no expert, 
t a lesson in best-selling P 


(2) Nothing happens to them, and so there is no awkward 
diserepancy to conflict with the conception of them as You 


(3) Nobody thinks, and so the identification of reader and 








Marriage. (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 


A collection of short stories round this central theme. It 
contains ene tragic story by Mr. Hergesheimer, an attractive 
sentimental story by Miss Mary Stewart Cutting, and a study 
of a dull pair and their two children by Miss Alice Duer 
Miller, which has but one serious defect. The rest are samples 
of * slick” magazine machine work, which, however, gain a 
certain interest from their juxtaposition. In the copy 
submitted for review one story is put in with some pages in 
reverse order and some blank. 2 


7s. 6d. net.) 












This, if one may borrow the phrase of Lao Tse, is the 
Theory of the Uses of Nothing. If any reader of the Spectator 
thinks that such absolute vacancy is casily achieved, let 
him make the attempt. It is all very well if one is born 
to it: but Mr. Hutchinson—all honour to him—has trained 
down to it by the sweat of his brow. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the Eighth Wonder 
is the girl (Me or You) that the man (You or Me) falls in 
love with. 

Most of the other stories are of a different calibre. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s real public is the public that slightly thinks, 
or at any rate likes to think it thinks. For them he has 
invented a most ingenious device. It is the aim of most 
writers to clothe the difficult in simple language—to sugar 
the bitter pill, in the hope of it thereby reaching the stomach. 
But he reverses the process. Knowing that what his readers 


really like is sugar, but that they have been led to believe | 


that it is not good for them, he makes his pill of sugar and 
gives ever so slight a coating of quinine to the outside—- 
not enough to make them dislike it, only enough to make 
them proud of themselves that they don’t. Thus, in * The 
Rough Little Girl and the Smooth Little Girl,’ when he intends 
the plot to take a particularly hackneyed sentimental tura 
(which he knows that secretly everyone will love) he has the 
cool nerve to apologize for it, “ I know it sounds sentimental, 
but that is how it really happened!” Oh, divine and many 
are the uses of realism ! 

This is the Theory of Medicated Lollypops. 

And there is one thing more. The present writer, having 
written a play, attended a rehearsal and found the producer 
busily leaving out all the “ points.’ Me protested. The 
producer replied with the usual lecture on the stupidity of 
the theatre-going public: “ If you want to make a point,” 
was the gist of his discourse, “ the only safe thing to do is to 
make an old point that they will all recognize. If you must 
make a new point, you must make it so often that it is old 
and recognizable before the play is over. No point is any 
good till it is old: to try and make a new point once is simply 
useless.” This is a fact that Mr. Hutchinson recognizes, 
(One might call it the Theory of the Mother-in-law.) If he 
has anything to say, he says it not once nor twice, but again 
and again and again. Repetition is ultimately the sole 
secret of expression, 

It would easily be possible to write an appreciation of My. 
Mutchinson’s talent from a very different point of view. 
Reference has been made to his frequent real originality in 
the matter of certain ideas and devices. The invention, for 
instance, by which he contrives to get a story of the Napoleonic 
Wars told in the first person to a man now living without 
invoking the supernatural is most ingenious: and so is his 
conceit of the two make-believe lovers in “ The Grim Test.” 
Much of the dialogue in his story of the two little girls is 
casily tolerable. But the present writer has discussed the 
other aspect of his talent because properly rationalized 
best-sclling is so rare that it would be most wastcful to miss 


wn opportunity of examining it. Ricuarp Uucurs 


The Desert Healer. Hull. 
7s. Od. net.) 
The favourite strong, silent man of the female novel is 


prominent in this novel of adventures in the Algerian Desert. 


By E. M. (Nash and Grayson, 


By Thirty and One Authors. Edited 


Thirty and One Stories. 
(Thornton Butter- 


by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson Scott. 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

An anthology of shert stories by various distinguished 
authors whose names guarantce the quality of their work. 
It will be liked by those readers who do not suffer from mental 
indigestion from so large and diverse a box of sweetmeats. 
The Man on the Hill. By Anthony Wharton. (T. Fishor 

Unwin. 7s. 6d. net,) 

This book is concerned with a revolution in England, the 
beginning and end of which are rather vague. The incidents, 
however, are exceedingly cxciting. 


Some Plain, Some Coloured. By J. J. Bell. 


French Revolution. 
pleasant. 
bourgeois stolidity. 


Fields of Sleep. By E. Charles Vivian. 


Sea-Tracks of the ‘Speejacks’ Round the World. 


the world in a motor-boat. 


or soliloquy in the manner of a Melville. 











(Hodder ( 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) i 


Can stories be convincing and incredible ? These are, and 


they are delightful into the bargain. 
The Tale of Thomas Truelove. 


By Anne Topham. (Melrose, 
7s. 6d.) 

The scene is laid in England and France at the time of the 

The atmosphere is homely and the story 

Adventures overtake the hero but never shake his 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an original book. The plot, the situations and the 


adventures refresh the jaded novel reader. 


TRAVEL TOPOGRAPHY, 


By Dale 


AND 


Collins. (Heinemann. 21s. net.) 

Mr. Gowen celebrated his honeymoon in true American 
fashion. He set up a new record by being the first to go round 
Mr. Collins tells the story with, 
as the wrapper informs us, “all the zest of a schooiboy”; 
and within these limits he tells it very well. There are no 
half-measures in his treatment, no halts for contemplation 
From first to last 
the narrative stabs its way across the oceans of the world 
with all the explosive energy of the ‘ Speejacks’’ 250 h.-p. 
Winton engine. The epithets are large, vague and violent. 
“You felt like a crucified fly when you took the wheel,” 
the elements shouted at you with colossal impudence, and 
the East fascinated with a tawdry tinsel. ‘She may be 
a ‘pretty lady,’ this Singapore of the Seas, but she is 
unusual, She has wild, warm kisses and her throat is 
good to see. Her eyes hold real desire.” Yet despite such 
crudities, inevitable perhaps to big business intent on a 
really romantic and large-scale cruise, this book should 


entertain a large audience. Its varied and world-wide 
matter compensate for its faults of style. Myr. Collins has 


crossed three oceans in a 98-foot cruiser of 64 tons, and 
aithough he lets us know it too often through a megaphone, 
we are impressed and do breathe a larger air. 

Sailor Town Days. By C. Fox Smith. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A pleasant little book about all kinds of ships, docks, junk 
stores, and the topography of Dockland, by the lady whose 
sea songs are well known to readers of the Spectator and Punch. 
Whether she is talking about Poplar or Limehouse, Liverpool 
or Falmouth, liners or Thames barges, old sailors’ taverns or 
waterside churches, she is always full of interesting information 
and never dull for a single moment. She has not the literary 
art of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, who can convey something of the 
glamour and mystery of his subject, but she shows herself 
eapable of writing a very companionable volume. Her 
letterpress is illustrated by a number of unpretentious but 
quite charming pencil drawings by Mr. P. W. Smith. 
Malaya: the Straits Settlements and the Federaicd and 

Unfederated Malay States. Edited by R. O. Winstedt. 
(Constable. 12s.) 

This is primarily an instructive book (as its unattractive 
get-up seems designed to warn the reader), but it makes much 
better reading than the general run of picturesque travel- 
books. Each section of the life and activity of the peninsula 
is dealt with by an expert in that particular subject, such as 
the Forestry Research Officer, the Government Geologist and 
Acting Director of Agriculture among others. The editor 
himself and two other contributors are members of the 
Maiayan Civil Service. ‘The result is a volume that may be 
received with confidence. A considerable number of photo- 


graphs are well chosen to illustrate the native life. 
Famous Scottish Burghs: their Romantic Story. By Ceorge 


Eyre-Todd. (Heath, Cranton. 30s.) 
Scotland is essentially a country of romantic townships. 


| Its heroie memories, here and there set down by such writer: 
as Seott, Galt, and Stevenson, cluster about its burghs, big 
and little, which originally were fortresses, and (as Mr. Neil 


Munro points out in his short Introduction) in their origin 


and character were for centuries the strongholds of jealously- 
guarded privileges held successively by Crown or baron, 


bishop or burgess. Scotland is also a land of fervent local, 


as distinct from national, patriotism, so that there is obviously 
a place for such a work as this, which gives an histerival sketch 
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ofthe burghs. Some fifty odd towns, ranging from Edinburgh 
and Glasgow to Kelso and Wick, are dealt with, and close upon 
a hundred excellent photographs, for most part of architectural 
features, illustrate the text. Mr. Eyre-Todd, who has written 
several other books of this kind, has the requisite historical 
knowledge and a keen eye for the picturesque, and though 
ythaps his style is hardly capable of blossoming in purple and 
red when the occasion demands it, he has done very well 
indeed. This fine big book, with the gilt thistle imprinted on 
its blue cover, Should make a capital gift-book for the Scotsman 
abroad sighing in melancholy exile, or, indeed, for that matter, 
for a Scotsman anywhere. 
The Portsmouth Road and The Bath Roed. By Charles G. 
Harper. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net each.)——-Canterbury. 
By Dorothy Gardiner. (The Sheldon Press. 4s. and 2s. Gd.) 
Mr. Harper’s two volumes will be quite entertaining 
company for those who pass along these great highways, for 
they are full of the lighter parts of history and amusing 
snatches from the social gossips. On the Portsmouth road 
we overtake on the way Pepys and Wilkes, Peter the Great 
and Queen Anne, with smugglers and highwaymen to fill 
up our odd moments. The history is not always very profound 
and the judgments are sometimes hasty. For example, it 
is hard on the fine Norman architecture of Petersfield Church 
to say that it would be better screened by houses. But 
take it all in all, Mr. Harper is far more exciting than the 
average novel.—The Bath Road volume is equally bright, 
for it is full, as it ought to be, of the ghosts of the Pitts and 
Beau Nash and the fine ladies and gentlemen of the eighteenth 
century ; and the author has caught the spirit of them all. 
His letterpress is more amusing than his pictures, but the 
old prints are both instructive and charming. There is 
urgent need of such books as these; for they may teach 
reverence for our beautiful and historical highways, in an 
age when Road Boards have begun (for example, the valley 
road between Reigate and Guildford) to handle them as the 
barbarians once tortured the classical beauties 


more ponderous in her Canterbury volume of the ‘ Story of the 
English Towns” series ; but her style and matter are scarcely 
strong enough to carry with complete success such a great 
subject. Nevertheless, she has recorded many facts which 
the teachers of the neighbourhood should turn to good 
account in their classes ; for local history is the basis of an 
intelligent knowledge of the world. The reproductions of 
old prints are delightful. 


ARTS. 
to the ‘‘ Catalogue of His 
(Maclehose, Jackson and Co. 


THE 
Supplement 
1882-1912.’’ 


William Strang: 
Etched Work, 
£3 3s.) 

A catalogue of the etched works of the late William Strang 
was issued in 1912 and contained 545 entries. The recent 
supplementary volume brings the etchings catalogued up to 
the year 1920 and adds 202 to the number, of which 179 are 
reproduced. The reproductions are too small to be much 


of Roman | 
Europe.——Miss Dorothy Gardiner has attempted something | 


more than reminders or guides for the collector, for whom, | 


of course, the work is primarily useful. 
his introduction Mr. Lawrence Binyon says many pertinent 
things about Strang and happily points out his merits and 


indicates his major imperfection, the result of a too facile | 


Perhaps Mr. Binyon’s final pronouncement, for 


technique. 
Strang, he says, “is one 


all its vagueness, is a little strong. 

of the masters.” 

66 Etchings by Members of the Print Society. Edited by FE. 
Hesketh Hubbard. With an Introduction by Kineton Parks. 
(The Print Society, Woodgreen Common, Breamore, Hamp- 
shire.) 

Mr. Parks has written a stimulating introduction, but, when 
we turned over the sixty-six etchings, we could not bring 
ourselves to his enthusiasm. Always, looking at this medium, 


“ss 


we recall a wit’s description of a certain dilettante as ‘‘ one 
who does not care for pictures, but likes etchings.” Etchings 


in quantity irritate us—but there are, of course, those whom 
Rubens in quantity irritates. But, surely, in the stronger 
mediums there is not that level of dull competence and 
slightly weak delicacy which this volume reaffirms to be the 
qualities of etching? There is a Legros-like strength of 
subject and treatment in Mr. Percy Smith’s The Dying 
Tramp, an individual atmosphere in Mr. Leslie Moffat Ward’s 
London from Waterloo Stairs, and an exquisite lightness in 
Mr. Hugh Paton’s Aqueduct. We feel as if we had seen most 
of the others before—and so often. 


INDUSTRY 


By André E. 


COMMERCE AND 


The Supply, Care and Sale of Wine. 
(Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

This is a book of reference for wine merchants and is the 
substance of lectures delivered in 1920-21 and 1922-23 at 
Vintners’ Hall for the Wine Trade Club. To call a book a 

(Continued on page 394.) 


Simon. 


In the short space of | 





The consistent high-grade quality 
of Pratt's, its volatility and freedom 
from carbon combine to ensure 
maximum engine efficiency in evory 
type of car. Proof is afforded by the 
ever-increasing demand for Pratt's 


Spirit 


Quick 
Service 








ANGLO-AMI 





RICAN OIL CO., LTD., 3 QUEEN ANNI 


Sranches and Depots through 


S GATF, Lé 
P ry 3 





ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ACQUISITION OF CENTURY-OLD BUSINESS. 


An extraordinary general meeting of Illingworth, Morris and Co., 





Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C., for the purpose of submitting for confirmation a resolution 


| altering the articles of association, passed at an extraordinary 


| 





general meeting of the company held on the 4th September, in 
connection with the increase of capital to £5,000,000. 


Mr. I. Ostrer (Vice-Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
who presided and moved the resolution, said: At the previous 
meetings the board expressed the hope that by the time this 
present meeting took place we might be in a position to give the 
shareholders more definite information. I am now able to inform 
you that a contract has been entered into for the purchase of 
95 per cent. of the issued share capital of James Tankard, Ltd., 
of Bradford, upon terms which we venture to think are excep- 
tionally favourable. Those of you who familiar with the 
industry will be aware that James Tankard, Ltd., occupy in the 


are 


coloured yarn business a position second to none. 

In the opinion of your directors the acquisition of this business 
will prove of great importance and, we hope, of great benefit to 
this company. 

I may mention that other important businesses are under dis 
cussion. 

Mr. F. W. 
resolution, said: By the acquisition of the century-old business 
of James Tankard, Ltd., Illingworth, Morris and Co. 
added to their strength in the market. For the last 15 to 20 years 

before Illingworth, Morris and Co., Ltd., was thought of—it 


Turner (Joint Managing Director), in seconding the 


have indeed 


has been my whole and sole ambition to be associated with this 
particular business that we have now acquired, and I think that 
This acquisition makes Illingwerth, Morris 
the fine 


is saying a great deal. 
and Co. absolutely pre-eminent in 
as well as in the white yarn trade, 


coloured yarn trade 


The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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book of reference is to warn off the idle reader. This. in the 
present case, is unfortunate, for the book is full of interesting 
and attractive matter for anyone who seeks after curious 
information or either physically or imaginatively enjoys wine. 
As a reference-book it is, so far as we can judge, a most 
practical and useful production. 


Teaching of Industrial Arts in the Elementary School. 
By Oscar L. MeMurry, George W. Eggers, Charles A. McMurry. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 9s. net.) 

If the purpose of education were to turn children into 
efficient little manipulators for the industrial system, then this 
book would be a useful contribution to educational literature. 
But few educationalists, or industrialists for that matter, can 
accept such an ideal. The general trend of the book may be 
summed up in the following exeerpt from the chapter on 
* Qualifications of Arts Teachers”: ** The arts teacher stands 
with one foot in the midst of school life, and with the other 
planted in the center of the busy world activities outside the 
school. He is the chief mediator between the school and 
the outside world life, especially the industrial.” 


The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ Gas Industries Numbers. I. 


The Manchester Guardian has issued the first of three 
supplements in connexion with the National Gas Exhibition 
at Birmingham. It deais in an interesting way with the 
history of the gas industry and with coal and coal con- 
servation, which is, perhaps, Britain’s chief economic 
problem. Murdoch lighted his house at Redruth with gas 
in 1792; Boulton and Watt illuminated their works at 
Soho, Birmingham, with gas to celebrate the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. But it was not till 1812 that Winsor, over- 
coming bitter prejudice, obtained a charter for his Gas 
Light and Coke Company in London. Sir George Beilby, 
Sir William Pope, Professor Cobb and other well-known 
authorities contribute to the number, which is fully illus- 
trated and deserves to be kept for reference. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Life of Shakespeare. By Joseph Quincy Adams, 
21s. net.) 

A life of Shakespeare consists mainly in the disproof of 
fables, the criticism of traditions, and the examination of his 
work to form theories of what must have happened. In 
addition we have some amount of tombstone and register- 
office information, much of it contradictory. But a biographer 
of Shakespeare who wishes to write a volume of imposing size 
is compelled to introduce material not strictly relevant. He 
will expand his book by saying *“* We can picture the young 
poet, like other men of his time . . . (see Dekker, ef. infra)” ; 
or he will investigate the cost of living under Elizabeth and 
the site of the Globe Theatre. Professor Adams is not free 
from either type of irrelevance, but he writes in a pleasant 
and interesting style, his knowledge of documents is exact, 
and he has no sensational theories to urge. If any reader 
feels that he ought to possess a life of Shakespeare we certainly 
recommend this one. It will give him all the facts that are 
known, and he need never buy another. 


Robert Burns. By 
10s. 6d. net.) 

If Robert Burns needs hero-worship and whitewash, Mr. 
Dakers’ book has been written to some purpose. There are 
many better biographies, and Mr. Dakers’ criticism is not 
particularly able. He saves his readers the trouble of inter- 
preting the facts of Burns’ life by constant long explanations ; 
and in consequence he divests Burns of all the reality that his 
incongruities give him. But if there still exist people who 
deny the beauty of Burns’ poems through doubt of his morals, 
Mr. Dakers will set them right; and some may find his 
enthusiasm contagious. 


(Constable. 


Andrew Dakers. (Chapman and Hall. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The Great Capitals : an Historical Geography. 
Cornish. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The main thesis of these interesting studies in historical 
geography is that an imperial capital is * usually either a 
Storchouse or a far-reaching Crossways near a Storehouse, 
seldom a Stronghold,” and that it usually occupies a forward 
rather than a central site. Dr. Cornish demonstrates his 
principle from China, Japan and India, the Middle East, 
Europe and America, with a valuable essay on Constantinople 
and a special chapter on Great Britain. Of course, Madrid 
is a notorious exception to his rule, but there is much truth 
in his remark that the period since Philip Il. transferred his 
capital from Toledo to Madrid in 1560 is * nearly coincident 
with the decline which has reduced Spain from the rank of 
a Great Power.’ Washington, he thinks, has continued to 
be a suitable capital because it has a forward position facing 
Europe, though not so perfectly typical a site for a capital 
as New York; but ‘its founders did not foresee the rapid 


By Vaughan 


—_—_____1,——= 
—— 


colonization of the West, or they would have sought a mo 
central position. Dr. Cornish’s collection of ‘precedent, 
makes us wonder whether the Australian Commonwealth’, 
projected capital at Canberra, whose chief merit is its remote. 
ness, will ever come into being and flourish. We would dray 
special attention to the notable excursus—published in part 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine recently—on * "The 
Isothermal Frontier of Ancient Cities.’ It is a fact, first 
observed by Dr. Cornish, that under the early Roman Empire 
the frontier of civilization. from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
corresponded with the isotherm of 48.5° Fahrenheit, No 
ancient city of any importance had an average temperatur 
of less than 48.5°.. The Japanese did not colonize Hokkaido 
which has a lower temperature than that; nor did the 
Romans for long persist in occupying Britain beyond the 
Carlisle-Neweastle line with its average temperature of about 
48°. Now, the isotherm in question coincides with the 
northern limit of vine cultivation, and almost everywhere 
except in what is now Northern England, the inhabitant, 
of the frontier districts made wine. ‘Thus the ancient civiliza. 
tion was distinctively a wine-drinking civilization; — thp 
outer barbarians had to be content with coarser liquors 
such as beer, mead or spirits distilled from grain until they 
could summon up courage enough to attack and overwhelm 
their southern neighbours, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]} 


Sir,—I receive so many inquiries from time to time 
with regard to the advantages of endowment assurance 
as compared with other forms of investment, that 
perhaps you will allow me by way of reply to make a 
few very general observations in my letter this week with 
regard to the matter. I say ‘‘ general observations” 
because I suggest that the problem is partly psycho. 
logical, and it would be impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast pronouncement concerning the respective 
advantages of the two systems. Much must depend 
upon the temperament of the individual, and something 
must also depend upon the moment at which the decision 
has to be made with regard to the two courses. 

Assuming, for example, the case of a really thrifty 
person, possessed moreover of a good instinct for dis- 
covering profitable investments, or in a_ position to 
obtain special information with regard to them, it 
would not be diflicult to make out a case for greater profit 
being secured by private accumulation by the individual 
of his savings and their investment from time to time in 
securities. Even here, however, something might depend 
upon the time at which the operations were commenced, 
for proof of which assertion it is only necessary to look 
back thirty years ago when high-class investment secu: 
rities were standing at an extraordinarily high level, 
Very few who then elected to effect a thirty-year endow: 
ment policy in preference to making their own invest: 
ments would have found reason to regret their decision, 
So prolonged and so great was the subsequent decline in 
all the best investment stocks that, if compelled at the 
end of twenty-five or thirty years to realize, a con 
siderable loss in capital value would probably have 
been revealed. 

Of course, it might be urged that the reverse of these 
conditions sometimes obtains, and that if, say, two years 
ago an individual had decided to make his own invest: 
ments in gilt-edged securitics rather than effect an 
endowment policy, he would have taken the more advan- 
tageous course, such descriptions having risen greatly 
during the past two years. Here, again, however, we 
have to assume the individual in question has the neces- 
sary instincts of restraint and thrift to continue the 
process of accumulation throughout the period of twenty 
or thirty years, as the case may be, and that the average 
of market values will have been in his favour, 

When, however, we look at the problem in practical 
fashion, the best plan perhaps is to assume the average 
man and average conditions, and, in that case, it will be 
found that there is much to be said for the satisfactory 





results to be achieved by endowment policies, and not 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A fortnight ago I suggested that we should get a better 
indication of the real trend of the stock markets following 
the return of leading bankers and financiers and Stock 
Exchange members from their holidays. It would be 
premature, perhaps, to assert that the dullness of gilt- 
edged securities during the past week can be regarded as 
an indication of the probable course of price movements 
in that direction for the next few months, but up to a 
point I think the set-back is suggestive. During the 
summer holidays those stocks benefited by a few invest- 
ment orders here and from the Continent, while the 
leading financial interests were doing nothing. During 
the past week, however, buying orders on the part of the 
public have been few, while some, at least, of the market 
leaders, on their return from holidays, have regarded the 
portents, both political and financial, as prompting selling 
rather than buying operations in the gilt-edged market. 
Not that any very marked reaction is expected, but the 
view is taken that prices are fully high having regard to 
all the circumstances. Some of the general markets, 
including Argentine rails—which have benefited by the 
dividend announcements—and Nitrate shares, are show- 
ing improvement. A. W. &. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
—=<f>———— 
PLAYS. 


His Masesry’s.—Hassan.. 8.0 —2.30 


{Flecker’s wonderful and long-expected play. Notice later.] 


EveryMan.—Outward Bound .. ie 8.30—2.30 
[A play on the Last Judgment, by Mr, Sutton Vane, with a 
dramatic and witty first act. The rest is carried 
through effectively by excellent acting, Mr. Frederick 
Cooper's being especially remarkable.] 
New.—-Cymbeline .. ‘ 8.15--2.30 


° ee +* oe 
[Miss Sybil Thorndike, one of our finest actresses, and an 
excellent company.| 


Savoy.—Polly és ° es 
{A charming entertainment whose run is soon to end.) 
MUSIC. 
PROMENADE ConcEeRTS AT QuEEN’s Haut.—Sir Henry Wood 
and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


- 


ee 8.15—2.30 


September 24th ee o* oe ee ee se 8.0 
{A programme of later Wagner and Miss Dorothy Howell's Lamia.) 
September 25th oe 8.0 


{A concert of antitheses; the Parsifal Prelude and Debussy’s 1’ A pres- 
midi dun Faune, Sir Frederick Cowen's Butterfly’s Ball Overture 
and an aria from Mozart's Don Juan, Miss Fanny Davies is 

playing the Schumann Concerto.} 


September 26th ee oe ee ee a6 os 
{Noteworthy for a String Fantasia from William Byrd's Psalmes Songs 
and Sonnets, and the César Franck Symphony.| 
September 27th ee ee oe os ee os 88 
{Even anti-modernists will appreciate the exquisite retinement of 
Delins’s Two Pieces for Orchestra, Elgar's Dream Children, Bach's 
Violin Concerto No. 1, and a large excerpt from the Mastersingers 
are the other most interesting items.] 
September 28th ee ee +» 8.0 


** ee oe 

[Practically a Bach evening. The Coneetfo for three pianos anid 
orchestra in D minor, the Fugue in C minor and the fourth Surte 
in D. The symphony is Beethoven's No. 7.) 


ry 
PICTURES. 
Vicrorta AND ALBert Museum, Norra 
Exhibition of Industrial Art of To-day. Organised by the British Institute 
of Industrial Art, of profound importance and wide interest.J 
WALLACE COLLECTION, 


{it is during the off-season that the art lover should renew his acquaintance 
with the permanent collections.]} 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBEPTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 

25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1, 


Court. 
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BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, anc 

handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 
Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland, 


a, 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. ; 





GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. 








AUTUMN FURNISHINGS. 


New patterns for Curtains and Covers 
now being shown at Story & Co. Ltd. 


STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W 





DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 


heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 








United Kingdom 
Provident Institution | 
ESTABLISHED 1840. | 

One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. | 
Funds exceed Eleven Millions. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, LL.D. 

At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 3! December, 
1920, all securities were written down to the very low 
prices prevailing at that date. 

UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
HIGH INTEREST YIELD LOW WORKING EXPENSES 
TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES 

All With-Profit Policies effected during the current | 


year will share in the Division of Surplus to be made as 
at 31 December next. 


Head Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office : Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
1.33.7. 
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AN EASY CHAIR must be 










easy to sit on. If it is not easy 
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week-end bag 
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7 — SE THE Buoyant chair catches ( 
|| |SELFRIDGE’S | = 22 } 

| . 

a : | and begs you to sit down. ( 
| The Man’s Shop | 
| And when you do sit down 

"| reste se MEE yn it turns out to be even better ( 

the time and money saving ; 

ies is he Mars es than you thought it would be. ( 
| at _ pelfridge’s. AL single A. 

+ ahs eeeatnnl om ee The secret is in the springs— ) 
their shopping can be quite 

a as that enjoyed. by. thei springs sprung on springs ! ( 





women folk. This special 
anid offer of Overcoats will be 
of interest to all men of 
taste and discrimination. 


yf 
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| Double - Breasted Boston 
Overcoats made in a variety ‘ 

| of shades and designs of all 
wool Scotch and West of 
England fleeces and tweeds, 
with attractive check backs. 
There are single and double- 
breasted styles, with and 

; Without belts, and wide 
three-way collars. Ideal 
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EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 


Prices from Seven Guineas 


Fm mee’, 









for travelling and country ; 
Wear. As The name “Buoyant” will be found on 
cba : ty d, 168/- every genuine “ Buoyant” Chair and Settee ( 





Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd. 
Sandiacre, Nottingham 






First Floor, New Building. 


Orchard Street Entrance. 








SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., London, W.1. Phone : Gerrard Onc. 
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Counteract Non-Christian 
& Unpatriotic Influences 
amongst our Youth. 


Let The 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 
help you ! 


The B.B. links up the Boys, gives 
them something to do; creates 
comradeship and esprit de corps; 
it inculeates the “ public school 
spirit” amongst working Boys. 
The aim of the B.B. is to 
develop a spirit of service for 
their fellows in the coming man- 
hood—and the promotion of 
habits of Obedience, Reverence, 
Discipline, Self Respect, and a 
true Christian manliness. 


Through The Boys’ Brigade 
even the roug hest of Boys are 
being trained, in all parts of the 
Kingdom, to high ideals of duty 
and “responsibility. 








THE 


BB, 


BOYS BRIGADE 





Founded 1883, 


The First Organisation 
for Boys. 
Patron: H.M. The King. 
Hon. res. : 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, 


It is economical in management 
and permanent in results, 


@ If you are interested in any Church or 
Social Service, examine the advantages of 
forming a Company of THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE, or offer your services to an 
existing Company. 
Write to-day for full particulars, in- 
cluding “Why a B.B. Company and 
How to Start a B.B. Company,” to 
the Secretary, The Boys’ ponte 
Paternoster House, London, E.C. 
or 30 George Square, Glasgow. 
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Hundreds of ~ seemew 
of Emigrants 


The Bible Society has depots in about a hundred 
principal cities of the world, so that almost every- 
where immigrants can obtain the Scriptures in their 
own language. In Canada ils representatives are on 
the spot to welcome the strangers at the moment of 
landing with a Gospel or Testament in their own 
language or in diglot form. Unobirusive and un- 
pretentious as the service is, iis effects at that 
susceptible moment are profound and far-reaching. 
The Word of Ged finds its way to many a setiler’s 
cabin, with its message of comfort and life. 


During last navigation season 29,000 copies of the 
Scriptures in English and 8,500 copies in 29 foreign 
languages were distributed at Quebec. 


Practically every young emigrant going abroad 
from the Homes and Orphanages of this country has 
a Bible in his kit provided by the Bible Society. 

Your gift to this werk will be welcomed by the 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 













Onoto the Pen, 
cy , 
Streamiine 


Some people ought to 
walk on the ceiling — 


—because they carry their pens upside 
down—and those pens leak. 

The Onoto cannot leak in any 
position. It is made for busy 
people who want a pen they can 
trust, even if carried in a side 
pocket or handbag. 

Onoto is the most beautifully 
made pen—examine it at your 
Stationer’s. There is a nib to suit 
every style of handwriting. 


nototePen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


There are Onotos of all types, to meet everyone's 
requirement... Prices ranging from 17/6 to £10 10s, 


Tuomas DE LA RvE & Co., Ltd., 110, BunhillRow, London, E.C.1, 
WMO MA VAAADAMMW’WM) 
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LATEST EDITION IN 
THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES 


BOOKCASE 


BEAUTIFUL 


FREE 


With each Handy Volume set 








DISCONTINUANCE SALE 


COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
HANDY VOLUME ISSUE OF THE 


Encyclopeedia Britannica 


Last Sets to be Sold at 


HALF the PRICE 


of the regular Cambridge Issue 


» "TOs DAY you can buy the Encyclopedia Britannica at the greatest price 


reduction it has ever been possible for us to make. 
“Some day I will own the Encyclopedia Britannica,” this 


who have said: 


To you and to the thousands 


announcement is news of the utmost importance. It means that while this sale lasts 
—a very short time at most—you can obtain a complete set of the new Britannica in 
32 volumes for one-half the price of the regular Cambridge Issue. 


Behind this unusual opportunity is the story 
of a big problem squarely faced and solved. 

As a consequence, we have decided to stop the 
manufacture of the Handy Volume Issue. 


It will never be Reprinted 


Why was this necessary? It was made so by 
the changed and changing conditions of the 
publishing business. Manufacturing costs have 
increased enormously. 

It has become impossible to maintain both 
issues of the Encyclopedia Britannica—the 
large size Cambridge Issue and the smaller and 
more compact Handy Volume Issue—in all 
their many styles of binding without raising 
the prices all round. 

‘To raise prices would defeat the very object 
which the Handy Volume Issue was designed 
to achieve. We have therefore decided to 
standardise the Britannica on the basis of the 
Cambridge Issue. And this decision makes the 
present offer possible. The Handy Volume 
Issue will never be reprinted. 

Our small remaining stock of the Handy 
Volume sets—which are identical with the 
large size Cambridge Issue, word for word 
and picture for picture—is in three exception- 
ally fine bindings. More than half are in Maroon 
Linen, the binding in which the Britannica has 
gone into the most homes in its history. The 
other sets are divided between the Library 
Buckram and the Full Brown Sheepskin, 


Only a Few Sets Left 


These sets are all that remain of the latest 
edition of the Britannica in the Handy Volume 
Issue. 

And, moreover, we shall sell them at the 
lowest possible price, including free a handsome 
oak bookcase, especially designed for us by a 
world- famous cabinet-maker. 


All the sets are printed on India paper, that 
master creation of the paper-maker, which gives 
the Britannica new beauty, lightness and con- 
venience. 

Our stock of these Handy Volume sets is so 
small that only a few more people will be able to 
secure this monumental work in its most com- 
pact and convenient form. 


Never in Your Life will You have a 
Better Opportunity 


Thousands want the Handy Volume Issue, 
although they have not yet bought it. This is 
the finest chance they have ever had of securing 
a set at a bargain price. It is also the last. ‘They 
must act at once or it will be too late. These 
few sets will go quickly. When they are gone, 
there NEVER will be any more. 

The Britannica is the world’s standard 
authority on all matters of fact and history. It 
throws light on every phase of man’s knowledge 
and activity. Over 2,000 contributors, the fore- 
most experts in their respective fields, have 
made the Britannica the most comprehensive 
work of reference ever produced, the source 
of never-ending fascination and entertainment, 
provider of authoritative and final answers to 
every question. 

In schools, colleges, universities, courts, 
offices and homes everywhere the Britannica is 
an indispensable asset, the prized possession of 
300,000 people in every station of life. 

Seize this opportunity before it ts too late! 

Your chance is here, the time is now, to- 
morrow it may be gone. The few remaining 
sets of the Handy Volume Issue will not last 
long. Before you turn the page, sign the 
attached coupon (which commits you in no 
way), and we will send you the full particulars 
of this remarkable and final offer. 
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we will give absolutely free this _ These sets are the r2thand = «s 
er book ;  esial latest edition in 32 volumes, . 
landsome DOORCaSE, In OAR, with including the three volumes : = 
leaded glass door, especially de- prepared since the close of the 125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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Tue EncycLtopp1A BrrraNnica Co., Ltp., 


information regarding your wonderful offer of the few 
remaining sets of the Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the 12th and latest Edition, printed 


price of the Cambridge Issue. 
Sign and post this Coupon to-day, or, if you pre- } Name., 
fer, call at our Showroom on the Fourth Floor, } 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 (oppasite the 
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Reduction in Prices 


Slobe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC” ®=4 
BOOKCASES 


Take advantage of the 
: opportunity to buy a 
: Globe-Wernicke “* Elastic " 
: Bookcase at the reduced 
: prices now _ prevailing. 
: Globe-Wernicke ** Elastic " 
: Bookcases are world-famous 
for their quality and fine 
i finish. They are BRITISH 
: MADE, by the originators 
of the Unit idea, and con- 
tain only the best features 
: in sectional construction— 
receding glass doors, felt 
strips to keep out dust, 
noiseless action, etc. They 
are perfect in proportion 
and will give lifelong satis- 
faction. “Always complete 
but never finished.” 











stration shows the 


Illu 
STANDARD STYLE=aile up 
of 3 Units, top and base. Price 
complete, in Quartered Oak 
£6 5 0. Mahogany £8 6 O. 
Additional Book Units, Oak 
from £1 8 G6 each. Mahogany 
from £1 18 0. 


Made in three styles—Standard, 
Ideal and Universal. Write 
to-day for Catalogue No. 20B. 
and particulars of reduced prices, 


The Globe Wernicke Co. sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 
98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.2. Manchester: 











13 Victoria Street. 


82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; : 











Cablegram from the Rev. S. W. Gentle. 
Cackett, F.R.G.S., Honorary Relief 


Commissioner, who is in 


E Salonica :— 


THREE ORPHAN BOYS, REFUSED 
ADMISSION BECAUSE ALREADY OVER- 
CROWDED, SAID, ** COME, LET US 
= THROW OURSELVES INTO THE SEA, 
i NOBODY WANTS US, NOBODY CARES.” 
SURELY PEOPLE AT HOME CARE ? 
WE CANNOT LET THESE BOYS DIE OF 
STARVATION NOR KILL THEMSELVES 
BECAUSE WE HAVE FORGOTTEN TO 
CARE. 


now 





To Save Life your immediate 
response is necessary 





\ddress your reply to the Hon. Secretary: 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND 


At the Office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
358Y Strand, London, W.C.2. 











EHRMANNS 


Impertant Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body . 19/- 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry eo ee 27/- 
BURGUNDY, PEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 29/- 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN. 
BURGUNDY. ake growth. Special offer .. 


LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 
HOCK. me flavour. Great bargain = 35/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. {isuity character .. ee ee 36/- 
E HRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 1 08)- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 66/- 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvée 79)/- 


39/- 


PORT. SUPERIOR OLD TAWNY .. .. 42/2 
SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM pry.. 46/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR 1 50/- 


(GRAND FINE CHAMP AG NE 
COGNAC. {COG NAC, Guaranteed 56 years old ; ‘B60)- 


linvaluable in case of illness. 
PURE OLD MART, small eiill 1 38/- 


great age 1 44/- 


WHISKY. 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finstury Square, Londen, E.C. 2, 
Please quote 


“s* 








| through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 











Don’t let the 
LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we received 200,000. 

WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 

Will you be “ ” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


S/- 


one in a million 


Lorp Harrowsy, Gronce F. Suer, M.A 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 








LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born [free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 





Please send & 





Donation to the Secretary to-day. £18,000 required annually, 
59th Issue Now Ready. 2s. net, 2s. 4d. post : 
‘RY'S Royal Guide to London and other Charities. Full 
particulars of foundation, objects, ete., with Editorial Guiding Notes 
CHURC HMAN PUBLISHING CO., 33 Craven Street Strand, wi 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,00 
Capital Paid up £3, 
Reserve Fund £3,3 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000, 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aut 
tralian St ites and Dominion of New Zealand. TEI EGRAPHIC REMI) 
TANCES are also made. BIiLLS are purchased or seut for collection 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascet 
tained on application. 
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, Mime 222 To Look Your Best 























considered Loe TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


When you have con- , Aa 
sidered all that you ab. ah W 
: “ae < \ 
N require of your ideal ‘Dn y) 
N hace hav at 7°) 
\ tobacco, you have only ! v, AND uss 
N to smoke Three Nuns | 
NS to find that it fulhls every | 4 5 
NS condition. \. 
N Soothing, fragrant, cool 
and even in_ burning, { ; 
N dustless, with every 
\ circlet a perfect blend j j 
\ in itself, Three Nuns | | 
N will give you far more / , 
N pleasure to the ounce Ji 4 
SN than any other. She (ee 






WWW 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings -— 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


iy 


YMMV] TU). 








Stephen Mitchell A 
& Son, Branch of i BREE AUNG | 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 











\ the Imperial To. i CIGARETTES the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
\ lt Coen ted, H of i which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 

S & Ireland), Lid. i Pure Virginia Tobacco ; N sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
N 36 St. Andrew } 10 for Ga. | N Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
\N SON, I Ss. ccccssconteinsansacsunstansscipslat \N Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
© 765 NS imitations under the same or similar name. 























2 


HERE is a vast difference between 
a pen which nearly suits your hand 
and one which “™ fits ” it exactly. 

The wonderful range of “ Swan” nibs 
enables you to choose that pen which 














gives writing comfort for Ife. 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “‘ Swans ”’ from 10/6. 





SOLD BY STATIONERS & jJEWELLERS. 


t 
f 


Catalogue post free 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High 
Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent 
Street, W.1 
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BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 

. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 

and Persian Gulf. E 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. = 

iapcen and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
n and Australi 

a and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africe. 

. London to Queensland, 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (vie Panama Canal). = 

United Kingdom (by any Auantio line) via Van- E 
ecouver or San Francisco to New Zealand, E 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

®. London (one class only, d ciass rates) to Aus 

tralia via Cape of Good Hope. E 

Nos. 1, 2,3,4& 5—For Passage, P. & 6. House, 14-16, Cockspur E 
t.,'8.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & 0. and : 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall 8t., London, £.0.3. B. 1. Agenis, 

Grey, Dawes & Ce. 122, i St., London, E.C. 3. 

Ro, 6.—J. Weatray & & oo. none 138, Leadenhall &t., 
London, bs c. 3, Ouse, as above. 
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Tm CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


























TO JAPAN & CHINA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 




















M* Firat Floor), ie, ot se et 4 acute tor A JOURNEY FULL OF INTEREST 
lee, anadian Pacitic way. 
noe neon et . Service Australia, vis Cape, 32, Lime 8, ALL THE WAY 
wy “howe ") Ssoeide Frangaise, * Pp & 0 
aoe ae ee Boulecard dee Capucinen, c FOUR DAYS TWO DAYS 
: on the Atlantic on the St. Lawrence River 
FOUR DAYS TEN DAYS 
ina € ‘es ) across Canada across the Pacific 
. + ; For further particulars apply :— 
| CANADIAN PACIFIC  eutona 
‘a 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 
103 Leadeuhall Street, EC. 3, LONDON, 
- - , i or Local Agents everywhere. 
The BIBLE as LITERATURE 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland | 
15 Days. 16 Guineas, 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian wyeeee, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 





International Travel Coupons. 
Travellers’ Cheques, 





Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 






































Yo 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 

WEST 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 


THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Isiands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 


Fr , 
bgt ay all reagee do apply 
Company at 
3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 
Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester 
and 


CASTLE - 


LINE 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


| (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
| Twenty Lectures by Miss M. S. West, 
ON 





B.A., B.D. 
SUNDAY MORNINGS 

AT 11.30 
AUTUMN TERM 1923—OCTOBER 14th to DECEMBER Mth, 
| SPRING TERM sentinel 20th to MARCIL 23rd. 


UNITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON 


| 
| 
| (between Cross Street and Florence Strect). 


TICKETS for TWENTY LECTURES 7/6 
For TERM 5/- SINGLE LECTURE 1/- 
SYLLABUS, post free, 6d. 


On application to Hon. Secretary, Divinity University 
Extension Lectures, 23 Highbury Place, London, N. 5. 


CONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE CLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 
54/- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


Two semple bottles sent by post for 9/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 





from 1846 to 





for sale. Odd bound volumes 





ROYAL MAIL SERVICE Glasgow 





* CY PECTATORS ” 
S L899, mostly in gc 


od condition —Write MANAGER, The 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


W.U, 2. 


Spectator Ollice, 
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—— 
(HELTE NHAM 
THE MOTORISTS’ 


Fine cellar and 


HOTEL. 


Phone 913. cuisine, Garage 50 Cars. 


———————— 


_—_—————— 


—_-—-" 


‘ie onal, 
ie LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroac ae —For particulars write to the 





London, 8.W,. 1. 20 years. 














SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, Katablished 
aoOOO=‘“leeeee0.0w—n—n0—0ouoo”) — 


Go Let, Ke. 
j RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 








FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
Five 





gas ting-and meter. No attendance 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, 


houses in the Hyde Park district. 


British gentlewomen only. 





mo LET, CORNWALL “y, rth Cliffs and St. Ives Bay), 
quaint Farmhous Charming furnished, large garden. Winter mild. 
Photographs.—Apply “* — or hard.” Gwithian, Cornwall. 











Appointments, &c., Bacant and Wanted. 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
The London County Council invites applications for the positions of two Inspectors 
Education Officers’ Department 
INSPECTOR of DISTRICT EDUCATION, 

INSPECTOR 

£ rising by annual increments of 
year plus a temporary addition, making a probable total commencing 
of appointment of £680. 


Duties: (1) To inspect 
t nduct or assist in conducting g« 











in the 
], An 
A DISTRICT 


Salary £500 a year, 


RANK for COMMERCIAL 


£25 to a maximum of £700 a 
salary at time 
addition, 
in the 


and advise on commercial education, and, in 
neral inspections in schools and colieges 
area 
To conduct and assist in conducting general inspections of schools and colleges 
within the area, as well as to inspect and advise on instruction in some particular 
branch of knowledge. 

Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (€.1), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge 
§.E, 1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for form, to be returned by 
lst October, 1923, Separate forms for the two posts: state which is required. 

Preference given to candidates who have served or altempted to serve with H.M, 
Forces, Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk to the Council, 


LONDON 





OF 


iil alia liad 
‘LIBRARIANSHIP, 


SCHOOL Or 


Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt, 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt, 
The School provides the following Courses : 
(a) FULL-TIME DAY COURSES 
(6) COURSES FOR PART rIME STUDENTS, both Day and Evening. 


for students readivg for the University Diploma in 


Courses (a) and (5) are 
rtificates qualifying for the Diploma of the 


Librarianship, or for the Ce 
Library Association 
(c) SPECIAL COURSES 
(7) PUBLIC and SPECIAL LECTURES 
Work with Children, Illustration of Looks, 
will be given during the session. 
THE SESSION 1923-24 begins on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Students desiring to be at imit ted should apply forthwith to: 
WALTER W. SETON, Secretary, 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 


on Rural Library Systems, Library 
sook-binding, Printing, &c., 














gANGOON UNIVERSITY. 





\ PROFESSOR and a LECTURER in CIVIL ENGINEERING are required for 
Rangoon University, Burma. Candidates for the Professorship should be under 
i) years old (preferably not more than 35) and for the Lectureship not more than 20. 

u t inar of t Indian Educational Service The Officers appoints i 

r ve B n wane Rangoon compensatory allowance. The 
Protessor will, in addition a special profeesorial allowance of Rs 300 per 
1 J Pr r ired to commence duty in February, 1924, and | 

I irer in June, 1924 ' wlara as to pay and allowances can be obtained 

trom the Board of Edueation Applications or inquiries should be addressed in 
mar Cc. A...” to the Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 
si candidates should ply to the SECRETAKY, Scottish Education Depart- 
Whit i Londo S.W.1 





U NIVERSITY OF “MELB L BOl R NE, VICTORIA, AUSTRAL LA 3 


LECTURESHIP IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
Ay i 1 ar ited f th I uj 
sala WU, Tisil tor 
Application uld reach the Re Ur y, Melbourne, by 3rd December, 
10 
_rurther particulars may be obta 1 fy the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VIC- 
FOR lia, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.t 


'TORTA, AUSTRALIA. 


METALLURGY, 


1A, Australia 
[J Mveesiry oF MELBOURNE, VIC 


PROFESSORSHIP O} 





Applications are invited for the position of Professor of Metallurgy at the above 
Universit 

Conditions of appointment and full inforr -— n are obtainable upon application 
to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICT Lustralia, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.( 

Applications for the Prof rship should 1 with the REGISTRAR, 
University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, At by Sth December, 1923. 

Sala £1 100 7 rar m 

mmen t March, 1924 








Club Worker 


Would suit friends.— Miss 


‘rintendent and 


» beds. 


W ANTE D.—G.F. S. Lede Sup 
Also We king Matron to m nage rg 


sen ve > a ‘ ; : ; 
EEN’S HOTEL } AMILY HISTORY.—A competent Genealogist will give : 
week to the search of Records and the Collection of Family Evidences 


9 any part of the country in return for expenses JAPHET, c/o 1201, thy 
pectator, 13 York Street, Covent Gar rden, W.¢ 
Spectator, 13 Yo ; 


Apply 





YAREERS for educated Women and 


) Girls. 100 opening: 
ry wn by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 
amphiet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 6}d. each post free.—Writa 


» W.C.1, 


A), 54 Russell Square, 


‘€e. 


EMPLOY ME NY (Dept 


tor full pastic ulars to WOMEN’S 


Scbslarabins, 








Lectures, 








PARMITER Nottingham, 


I ln Stront 
Larkda treet, 2 


sO N° gg CAREE R: 


VY oo U & 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Parents and guardians desiring information and advice 
with regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full 


particulars to A. E, Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., 


the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


study of 
Medical 


iding the 


can be taken at the 


The Curriculum, incl 
Chemistry, 


School. 


Medical 
Physics and Biology, 


entire 


gins on 
OCTOBER 2Np, 1923, 


The Winter Session beg 


VALUE 
ALLY, 


AND 
AWARDED 


PRIZES OF 
ANNI 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXCEEDING £1,000 





ppCTOLARSHIPS FOR SONS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


d by the 
ion at Brighton 


A limited number of boys may be nominate Army 
Council for admission to a competitive examinat 
College June 3rd and 4th, 1924, for one Gill Memorial Scholar- 
ship, annual value £50, and for several Gill Memorial Exhibi- 
tions, annual value £45. Exhibitions are 
tenable for 3 years or, on re¢ 
for 4 years. 


Scholarship and 
‘ommetislation of Headmaster, 


Candidates must be (1) under 14} on June Ist, 1924; and 

(2) sons of officers of Regular Army (serving or retired) 

if such are not available, sons of officers of Special Reserve 

or Territorial Army. 

ites and Certifi- 

years) should 
8.W.1, not 


Birth Certific 
previous 


London 


Applications (together with 
cates of Conduct covering the two 

ach the SECRETARY, War Office, 
int er than April Ist, 1924, 








® ,OEBEL EDU CAT ION: AL INS Tu T U TE 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANK, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONST RATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetlore, M.A lion. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secrstary: Mr Arth ur dG. Symon ds. M ‘A For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and a from the bard of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 


E. KE. LAWRIE EK. 





COLLE GE FOR 








LING’S SWEDISH 

THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal; Mias 

are trained to become Teac hers of Gymnastics. The C 
and includes Educational and Medi ymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Anatomy, Physiology and fygiene, Beacing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECKETAR 


Z\UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 


f 

f 
equipping girls to start small ov I S Fruit, tiowers, vegetables, and Lees on 
up-to-date lines Carpentering ltry, fruit Full theoretical) instruction. 


For prospectus apply P RIN Ip AL 5 
SS HOOL OF H OME MANAGEME NT, 
Park, bristol, Vhorough training, 


—-Resident and noi Students. 
all domestic subjects; catering a speciality.—Prospectus and particulars, Misses 
WOOLER, 


SYSTEM. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 
STANSFELD. Studentsa 
urse extends over 3 yeara, 
Massage, 
Tenis, 
Y 











canning. 











3 Priory Road, Tyndall’s 


resiaent 


®irls’ Schools and Galleges 


(sj PTON HOUSE, 1-8 KING SW AY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
J at 











iblished SCHOOL for GLRKLS situated in an unrivalied position 
in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
itated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
sidence.—Apply tothe PRINCIPAL, 


An old- 
facing Lawns and Sea, 
arge increase of Scholars have 1 
mansions to the existing buildings 
Fully qualified statf, with Matron and Nurses in re 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. “(Class. Trip., 





Cantab), Boarders only. 
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FZ. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
b LOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal— Miss WHEELER, 
Srecial terms for ministers’ and missiovaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, tor Gentlemen's Daugh*era only, Entire charge of Children with 
arents abroad. Kesideut trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from sea.— 
or illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


reUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Londoa. 
pigtingi { Stise VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident — iy 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


N RS. 
I 20 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294, 
Full particulars on application. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
(Ciassical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A.. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Leautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


FEYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Yome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

vituated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


ti RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Yreparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September. 


‘ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus from 
the PRINCIPAL, Towerticld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


i hae? % 


’ 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Private Residential) School for Girls. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Tele. : 
| INDORES SCBOOL, 
d BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal— Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 
Term commenced September 21st. 


| amas COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, 
‘or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


GRANG@E, BUXTON. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR . 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C, . 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 














KENT. 

















“Watford 616.” 











mu E 








S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress : Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


<<, 


——— 


fF ea eren Is LAND §g, 
OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


will be opened in September, 





Founders :— 
Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Licut.-Gen, sir 
ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASs, 
Esq., and the Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 


Head- Master :-— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.8. 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 


St. Cath's 





The School stands In its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Ownfarm, Beautify 
climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access, 


Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER. 





EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL, 
Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age, 
Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magu'ficent 
coast scenery, 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridg 
Local Examinations. Fully-qualified staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence 
Garden, playing fields, swimming, etc. Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired, 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


A BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School 
years. Founded 1889. 
food. Healthy life. 





for Boys aged 11-18 
The first of the New School Movement. Excellent 
School estate 133 acres. 
” model worthy of imitation.” 

—Dr. H. B. Gray, late Head-Master of Bradfleld College, 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, o 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Associatioa, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 

Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY 

B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills, Extensive grounds. 

A few vacancies available at once. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

wrepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 

3.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and K. W. 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing 

fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 

swimming, &c.— Ply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 





Fees moderate. 








17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 
OCKLANDS, HASTINGS.—Co-educational Home School. 
Actually on Coast, but 300 feet above sea, Sea views and air all windows 
Open Air School. Modern Educational methods by highly qualified Staff. Dai 
rambles. Excellent library. Two Nurse-Matrons. Central heating. Complet 


charge taken of children of Officers and others on Foreign Service. Moderate Fees 
—Principal, J. H. WHITTAKER-SWINTON, Major R.E. (Ret.). 











Private Cuition, Ke. 
q\LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2 


ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated 

Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. ! 

GRLIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 














| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


UA st BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
Loudon.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 











Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED in 

SEPTEMBER at CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFE, Head-Master: 

¥, G. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint 

Head-Master of St. Ninian's, Moffat, 1913-23), to whom application should be made 

for prospectus at Craigtlower as above. The School etanda in its own delightful 

grounds of about 90 acres overiooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position. 
Healthy situation. Electric light. Easy of access, 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 acres 

playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate fees. Pros- 
pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


A N F O R D 5 
WIMBORNE. 








BEDS.— 





© 8 @ @ kh, 





For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recogn 
Army Council. 
sea, iacing Dartmoor. 





ized by the 


Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, . 








Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS,  &t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENT, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Estabiished 1873. , 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abet 
qptabiichenente giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


vseess 














Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infer. 

mation of schools, vocational training, and al! form & 

occupation at home and abroad. 

Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phoncs—Gerrard 3272 and 3275 
Danpactians? ! 


CHOOLS For BOYS GIRLS: 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools an! 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENIS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, b.0.+ 

Telephone Central 50534 


ee ene 


AREERS. 





AND 
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4 ’ NJ ' _ . . . 
; HOOSING A SCHOOL. HE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “ Blattis,” 
p® the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy them 
ould consult N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. é; L. (Paris), by the sole makers :—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. ing 


Parents sh 


for Free Advice, based on 20 years’ experience as a schoolmaster, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free. 


Kecords of over 2,000 Schools. 
> 2 7G es SAMI LNT — YL . 
ayRROW'S SCHOLASTIC sieht RXSIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED | Booklet | de- 
: ‘ scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 

175 Piccadilly, London. (Opposite Royal Academy.) Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application te Mr. A. V. STOREY, 

General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 








Telephone Gerrard 3462. 









































. iti ~T. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES 
uthors, Oyppeturiti &c ses SPITAL MENT! Ss 
¢ J “ UP ng, s NORTHAMPTON. 
A py : -—— 
r QNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
ir Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey {f they have This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world | ypPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
’ centre for Moving Picture Production. “ales ee cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. 
+ ps BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT.| Jo'pniuss spy 
LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. DANIEL E, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
‘authors” MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and sf geo Telephone: No. 56. ” Medical Superintendent. 
s conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home an Dr. Ramhent can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W.L 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. Telephone: Langham 1827. 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. SE Re 
Beautify) 14 — FORSONNETS.—See The Poetry Review, * the leading 


») poetry magazine of the world,”” with a wealth of outspoken, informative 


artices, constituting * the best guide to poetry, new and old.’’—Send for a sample 
opy, 8d., post free, to the Publishers, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How . ‘ ° 
ALL . - write, what to write about, . here to an genet guidance, real training. G. W. effected in | 884 a policy with the 
d i illustrated booklet free egent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. ee ° ” . 

od ficent ; MSS FICTION, Travel, Biography, Sociology, etc., given Old Equitable for £1 ,900 at his death, 
ambridg <rivale finlg® records, ete, collated and. printed este Ma MACDONALD: which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
sidence , ; prstone uildings, London, a. ° e e 

dun Se TET The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


desire, AKE INCOME BY WRITING.—Postal Courses in Article | ; . 
\ and Story writing. Student earns £110 in 2 months. Many other successes, | total premiums received were only a 554, 




















1 ll 18 R Write for interesting tree booklet, Pen _Profits,”” to SECRETARY, Literary 
Excellent I Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

' UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
. at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. per 
otlege. é i000.—-MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, S.W. 18. 
yshire, og § : 


sociation, MYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 


MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
































par ag Miss NANCY McFA RLANE(“ C"’), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
' Publio - : s 2 
LACEY MYYPEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
king the quantity. Illegible writing speciality. £00 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. u l 

Est, 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. "Phone: Dalston 4274, 

——————————————— — cane - 
pe | sane Me ssurance Society 
a ‘ |’ HE ENCHANTED EAST. 
' 4 T 7“ a 

° INDIA, BURMA anp CEYLON. . q 7 
ar November 2nd.—Four months, With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
> : November 14th —SICILY, MALTA, &c. 30 days. 89 gns. ‘ : 
acaae, Later —ALGERIA-TUNISIA (the Garden of Allah), EGYPT, the NILE, PALES- W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
TINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, : Se a 

school. PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.F. 19. No Shareholders No Commission 
vindows i FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
oad and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 402. 
( neve ee CO —_——__— —_ 
ite Fees, 
aT Financial, Xc. 





| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 ete ——— —— —— es 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 


—— Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. | {| 
yrward —P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. | 
ry; . CAMS TRIRT EOCHRTAS EF AITENGS a ° i] i 

MERICAN INVESTMENTS.—For first-class investment oppor- | § |) | 
W.l.2 +X tunities in American industrial securities, address C, H. DONOVAN, Attorney, HI | 
—— Hotel York, 36th and 7th Avenue, New York City, U §.A. : | | 


rining, } iss 
| ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 




















Mr | Miscellaneous. 
ne e ARSON'S. | ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 








aim Original Manufacturers. jot ANTI-CORROSION | PAINT. _Unegaaited tor | Ht ANY OTHER JOURNAI . CAN 1 
ma, For patterns ‘and particulate © os | BE OBTAINED THROUGH | 





= Colours, ee and particulars write 
- THE 1,000 BRANCHES 


LTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. | 
| 

on | 

W. H. SMITH & SON | 

| 

| 


locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks in Londen, | 

' both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, aud upwards) on receipt of cash,— | 
' MURDOCHS. 463 Oxford Street London, W. 
{ 

| 





| 
ENTS \ USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want | 
| Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 


















































School | successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE Paris, 1,000 Branches. Brussels. 
| aboot REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 8., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 
Work, Phone: City 1170. We collect. a 
pt BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, ‘ 
E+ OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
dered list or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), . 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. ; a 
THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POST Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
y Infor: DIRECT from Factory. Purest Wool. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. All 
doo sizes for Ladies, Gents and Children. Patterns and prices post free.— Dept. 27, BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
= A PELES.—Cooking 4d., Dessert 6d. per lb., in 3-bushel boxes | “ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
7 > a at ee oe poe ge _ bs —- ae cys See “Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
— Afi S | — “He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 
= Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from —Lady’s Pictorial. 
W i ee ee See ee ee en “The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
TIRIC EP Eere TH’ ; 7 storati [ vair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
ead | ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value restoration of the I Fe en ar Maca 
= i assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on wanes i 
‘ j Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned cS Price 7d. post free from 
. ~My TT y by tJ y ~ pee Jewellery (broken or otherwise). J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 417 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 












ELEANOR D. 
HILL 


THE QUESTING PRINCE, 
and Other Poems 


5s. net. 
Poems drawn from Greek Mythology 
and from fantasy. 













W. HEATH 
ROBINSON 


HUMOURS OF GOLF 


7s. 6d, net. 
A book of drawings for golfers and 
non-golfers, in which the quaint 
humour of Mr. Heath Robinson is 
amusingly displayed. 















OSCAR WILDE 


FOR LOVE OF THE KING: 
A Burmese Masque 
Ss. net. 
Oscar Wilde’s newly-discovered play, 
now issued uniform with Messrs. 
Methuen’s edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
works. 











P. H. 
DITCHFIELD, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


COUNTRY FOLK: 
A Pleasant Company 


s. 6d. net. 
A book on village life in E ‘ngland by 
a noted authority. 











G. K. 
CHESTERTON 


FANCIES VERSUS FADS 


os. net. 
Whatever Mr. 


Chesterton writes is 
arresting and benign, witty and wise. 














METHUEN & CO., 
36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


LTD., 





























is so ol 


surely 


viously d 


a form of 


age, 
those troul 


husbands and wives. 


to our notice.” 








=I 


description are 
post free H. J. 


now 


rine men 
1 MNULLLLA 


and the. ery 
led by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 
b 


The two new books by Dr. G. 


marriage can afford to be without them. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
The best books of this sort which have come 


Send now cheque or P.O., 


HEALTH PROMOTION, 
12 Eticieney House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 


5 
= 
= 
= 
= 
f= if! AVA 


GLAISHER, 
wea ——————— 
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iM UN 


_ SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
epenc 
mad 


lent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 


ness to allow men and women to approach it 
= im the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
: during the last few generations. 
= Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
E intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
E people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live 
E in a different - 


“Give us light”’ is being raised by 


Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME 


ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete fiek » p- will solve every difficulty likely to worry 


© one who already is, or who contemplates 


and the books will reach you by 











return post, 
LIMITED, 


tll TT 








HAHAH AAT UM 





being offered at Greatly Keduced Prices 
Remainder Bookseller 


Catalogu 
T, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—A variety of good books of every 
















CASES 


May be had by 


HMalf-Yearly Vols., 2s. 


rder 


FOR BINDING 


6d. each, By post, 3s. 3d 





through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


33 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2, 




















B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK. 


By ERNE ST C. PULBROOK, Author of 

Countryside.’ Containing 250 pages, with 190 ht = 

finely printed in sepia. Small Quarto. Cloth gilt. Price } 
In this delightful volume we see the country folk in all t 












of work on field, farm, hill, common, m oor, woodland 

in the workshop, on the road, and in the lane, { ing and 
tradi: in sport, festivals, and outings. Mr. Pulbrook writes fylly 
of the fine country crafts, lace-making, — ing, and many another: 


he also describes many curious old custo 
The picture he draws 1s of vigorous a: ad ni 
ou continuing traditions and yet ever chat 


ENGLISH CHURCH FITTINGS, FURNITURE, 
AND ACCESSORIES. 


ave survived 


activities based 











By J. ¢ HARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “ The Engliss 
Parish a _— in Lilustrated Introduction by Aymeg 
Vaiuancr, F.S.A., Author of * The Old Colleges of Oxford.” 
Large &vo. = it ‘ining 320 pages, with 274 Illustrations, Cloth 
gilt. Price 21s, net. 
An informative, illustrated account of the objects of interest which 
are to be seen in and around the old Parish Church. 


ON MAKING AND COLLECTING ETCHINGS. 





A Handhe ok for Etchers, Students, and Collectors, vritten by 
Members of the Print Society and put together and edited by 
E. HESKETH HUBBARD, R.O.1, A.R.W.A. Second Edition, 
revised and re-illustrated. Containing 194 pages, with 10 fy I: 
page plates and smaller diagrams in the text, Large Svo, board 
cloth back. Price 21s. net. 7 


ENGLISH INTERIORS, 
HOUSES of the 
(1660-1820). 


FROM SMALLER 
XVIith—XIXth Centuries 














By M. JOURDAIN, Author of ‘ Decora n and Furr n 
England during the Later XVALIth Centt : ( g 
208 pages, with 200 Illustrations finely 1 sepia 1 
specially prepared photographs and R ( 
(124 in. x 10 1n.), cloth gilt. Price 
After a brief int roductory text, referr inn 1 show: 
the aims and ideas of contem ve ary desi presents a 
continuou series of complete interiors yrt 
sections devoted to all = chic f features of tl nterior, sucl 
Panelling and Wall itment; Staircases; Halls, Passages, 
Corridors; Doorways anc id Doc ors; Windows; Ceilings and Plaster 
Decoration; Chimney + eal etc. 
Prospectuses of the above and New Tilus ed Catalogue will be sent 
free ony 








B. T. BATSFORD, LTD, D., Publishers, 
94 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 




















LAURIE’S LIST. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. Author of 
Eternal Masquerade (45th thousand). 
Price 2/- net. 





* The 





** As in ‘ The Eternal Masquerade,’ so in his new book, ‘ Adam 
and Eve,’ Mr. Dennis Bradley minces no matters, but, when | 
feels something is wrong, blurts out his 


conviction in an 
epigram or im a_e sentence which leaves t 
unclothed by polite expression. The resul 
amusing little book, rather like sitting 
tells you exactly what they think of ye u -wh 
when you are the object, bi ut inv: triably d 
people are ind exactly why / RICHARD Ki: 








PIERRE LOTI'S WORKS. (Eleven Volumes.) 


New Volume. 


A TALE OF BRITTANY. 





























has confe ) 
Degree of Litt.D. 


ness 


is the only serious attempt yet made to explain exactly in what tha 
consisted, and the nature of that Administration which eve 
brought him out as the foremost champion of the Monarchy and the 
victim of the Great Rebellion. Incidentally the book becomes a 
‘fence of the aims and methods of the Stuart Dynasty and an ex] 


of the 


PUBLISHERS’ -« 


Translated by W. P. BAINES. With 4 colour 
plates by Mortimer Menpes. 10/6 net. 
This tale of Breton peasant life, with its simple joys 
eorrows, is beautifully told. There are grim and sordid scenes 
at Brest showing the temptations that lie in wait for the | sailor 
as he come ashore, and the sufferings of the wives living n the 
Seaport, and of course there are characteristic de criptions 0 £ the 
Sreton country-side. Parallel with these there are pi of 
life in a warship during its cruise about the world. 
Please send for new illustrated autumn list. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 
STRAFFORD IN IRELAND. 
Price £3 - 10-0. 2 Vols. 
In recognition of the thoroughness: of this work the Univ Dubli 


rsity of I 
s; power to best 


generally recognized 


hig! =A oo our in it 
ss of Ser afford is 


rred on the author the 
The ereatnc 







causes which led to its overthrow, 
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Vol. XI. just published. 
A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ! 
ARMY. 


Vol. XI. 1815-1838. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUEF. 
With Maps and Plans, 8yo, 40s. net. 








Abridged Edition in 1 Vol. | 


FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD | 


TESTAMENT : stupics IN COMPARA- | 
TIVE RELIGION, LEGEND, AND LAW. 
By Sir J. G. FRAZER, DCL. 8vo. 18s. net. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


UNDER-LONDON. 7s. 6d. net. 

e*s This is Mr. Stephen Graham’s first novel. The 
theme is childhood and adolescence in a typical Eastern 
suburb of London; the time from the Jubilee Year of 
1887 to the outbreak of the Great War. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A — AT THE FRONT. 7s, 6d. net. 


| 
onicle : An amazingly fine piece of wor ss « oe | 
| 

| 

} 





! 





chs iracters live with a vividness that is a tribute greater than we can 
> te pay to the writer’s art, and we follow the working of their 
hearts and brains genuinely thrilled and excited.” 1} 
’ ! 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW STORY. | 
} 
1 
DEIRDRE. 7s. 6d. net. || 
1 
’ | 
ly Chronicle: “Mr, Stephens has a magical pen and a poet's || 
magination, and his writing in this, his latest book, possesses a |} | 
quality as fine and a wit and wisdom as majestical as anything he | 
ever written.” 





THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. | 


THE FRENCH ALPS. § Fdited by FINDLAY 
MUIRHEAD, M.A, F.RGS., and MARCEL 
MON MARCHE. 

With 25 Maps and Plans. 10s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2. || 





A REMARKABLE am: 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 

1, Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

tend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
private libraries 





4. We maintain a literary service burean, 


s. We conduct a mail order and telephone service which 
gives immediate aud intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Cataiogucs 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


“IFAM AGI IAD DDD GAG 

















FROM THE LIST OF 


HM. STATIONERY OFFICE 


REPORT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS set up in accordance with the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed. The 
** Whitley "’ Committee, 1917—1922. 

5s. (5s. 3d.). 


The Report shows that the Councils have established 
for themselves a place in the industrial structure of the 
country, and carry within them possibilities of the highest 
importance for the future relations between employers 
and employed. 


THE PORTLAND MANUSCRIPTS. VOL. IX. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission). 
&s. (8s. 6d.). 
The documents calendered in this volume comprise 
(i) a Letter Book of Sir John Holles; (ii) Letters from 
Copenhagen; (iii) Letters from The Hague and Utrecht; 
and (iv) a Protest of William Kidd, the famous pirate, 
and some Petitions. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH TURKEY, and 
other instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 
1923. 8s. (8s. 33d.). 

With agreements between Greece and Turkey, signed 


on January 30, 1923, and Subsidiary Documents, forming 
part of the Turkish Peace Settlement. 


REPARATION COMMISSION. PAPERS. V. 
(5s. 4d.). 


Report on the work of the Reparation Commission 


from 1920 to 1922. 


RECORD WORKS:—AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES, JUNE 1708-1709. Calendar of State 
Papers: Colonial Series Vol. XXIV. 

40s. (40s. 9d.). 


Intimate letters and state documents which unfold with 
a wealth of detail the history of the period. An in- 
triguing and absorbing book for the general reader as 
well as for the student of history. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. Report on 
Observations in the year ending March 31, 1922 
(Meteorological Office). 3s. (3s. 14d.). 


Deals with the results obtained by the Standard Gauge 
for Atmospheric Pollution; New Form of Deposit Gauge; 
Note on the Influence of a Nipher Shield upon the 
Deposit Gauge; Note on the Deposits obtained at 
Rochdale; Records of the Automatic Filter; Jet Apparatus 
for the Isolation and Examination of Atmospheric Dust; 
Other Researches—Obscurity and Visibility; Relations 
with other organisations. 


. 1 ° +] ° ? ? 
All prices are net and those in parentheses include postage 

















May be obtained through any bookseller or directly from 
the Sale Offices. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE. 
LONDON: 


Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1. 


MANCHESTER : CARDIFF : 
York Street. 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 


EDINBURGH : 
120 George Street. 
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WARD, LOCK:C0’S AUTUMN LIST 








Q 


NEW FICTION 


At all Booksellers and Libraries 
7/- net. 


VALERIE FRENCH 


BY 
DORNFORD YATES 


AUTHOR OF 
The Brother of Daphne. Berry and Co. 
The Courts of Idleness. Anthony Lyveden. 
Jonah and Co. 








Mr. Dornford Yates shows us with a steady, 
resolute pen what havoc a sudden loss of memory 
may play with an affair of love. The theme is so 
natural, the story so vividly told, that it is hard 
to realise that the characters are not re al people 
and that the tale is fiction. 7Vhe man’s memory 
is taken and that of the woman is left. It is a 
fine situation, finely used. All the same, it is 
delicate matter. One false step, and we shouid 
be in Tragedy, or worse, up to our knees. But 
Mr. Yates never swerves. Intensely moving, 
because so true to life, the passionate tale climbs 
to an astonishing height, while the end, which 
defies anticipation, is rather more delightfully 
natural than anything else in the book. 











STINGING NETTLES Marjorie Bowen 


“A fine piece of work, touched with emotion, and noble in 
its ideals.”’——Daily Mail. 

“A book for congratulations.”—Daily News. 

“ This fine story.””—T7ruth, 


THE WILDERNESS PATROL 
Harold Bindloss 


THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE 
Ottwell Binns 











VIRGINIA Carlton Dawe 
PAT THE ADVENTURER Katharine Tynan 
WORKERS ALL 

THE DARK DOMINION 


A YEAR AT THE OUTSIDE 
L. G. Moberly 








Paul Trent 





Guy Thorne 








THE BOOKS OF BART 


Edgar Wallace 














Ready Tuesday, September 25, 
THE INTERESTING OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 


AUTUMN FICTION NUMBER 


contains 


FINE COMPLETE STORIES BY 


HUGH WALPOLE 
DORNFORD YATES 
RALPH STOCK 
HARRY HARPER 
OWEN OLIVER 


and other popular authors. 


COMMON FAULTS IN GOLF 
BY THE WELL-KNOWN PLAYER, 
BERT SEYMOUR 


AN ELEPHANT KRAAL | 


A great round-up of Ceylon's giant ani 


By FRED A. ELLIS 

















AND OTHER NGTABLE FEATURES, 
LITERARY, HUMOROUS AND PICTORIAL. 





The first volume in a new series of authoritative 
books on subjects of current interest. While designed 
primarily for older boys and girls and for students, it 
is believed that the volumes will prove so attractive 
and informative as to be indispensable to all who wish 
to keep in touch with modern develepments. 


RAILWAYS FOR ALL 


By J. F. GAIRNS, M.I.Loco.E., 


Author of “‘ Locomotive Compounding and Super- 
heating,’ ‘‘ Superheating on Locomotives," etc, 


Size 83X6] ins. 384 pages. 
With Pictorial Wrapper in Colour. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Cloth 6/- net. 


Railways are much in the public mind on account of the 
far- reaching changes arising from the grouping system. Mr 
. Gairns, M.I.Loco.E., whose work in connection with 
various railway public ations is so well known, is a recognised 
authority not omly upon the history and development of 
railways but upon their practical everyday working. Not only 
the railways of Great Britain, but those of the Continent 
the Dominions, the United States and other parts of the 
world are described. There is a very ful] Index, and the 
numerous Illustrations are of the greatest interest. 





TO BE FOLLOWED SHORTLY BY 


SHIPS FOR ALL 


By FRANK C. BOWEN 
(late Captain, Royal Marines), Editor of “‘ Merchant Ships of 
the World.” 
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